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tion on the axle? 


of your motors are held in the correct posi- 


Consider the armature end-play and the 
lateral movement of the motor on the axle, 
as commonly experienced, which result in 
a short life of pinions, bearings, gear cases, 
etc. Why not give your motors a “sporting 
chance” with a Quality Axle Collar? 
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Repair Equipment Parts 
Before Excessive Wear Occurs 


N DISCUSSING maintenance methods at a recent 

association meeting one speaker showed that mainte- 
nance costs are often increased by keeping parts in 
service when they should be repaired. By removing 
parts in time they can be reconditioned, while if 
allowed tol remain in service too long they destroy 
themselves and an entire replacement is necessary. 
Wear resulting from looseness has been found to 
increase very rapidly with the amount of movement so 
that the more parts have become worn the faster is 
the subsequent wear. ; 

With the present extended use of welding for build- 
ing up worn surfaces and the well-known economies of 
such methods there is little excuse for allowing parts 
to become excessively worn. Equipment parts are now 
considered as scrap only when they have reached such 
a condition that it is no longer economical to reclaim 
them by welding. 

All departments of the railway can economize through 
such reclamation of worn parts. Perhaps the largest 
field of usefulness is in connection with rolling stock 
maintenance. Many companies have determined 
definitely that they obtain large reductions in equip- 
ment defects and troubles through their ability to keep 
parts tight by welding and remachining. Loose bear- 
ings in housings and motor frames and loose outside 
fits for housings have caused many bearing troubles. 
There is no longer an excuse for shimming up such 
parts in order to secure a temporary tight fit which 
soon loosens and results in increased trouble. One arma- 
ture damaged so that rewinding becomes necessary will 
cost as much as the welding and remachining of many 
housings and bearings. 

In making all repairs one important point is to make 
them before excessive wear has occurred. By doing so 
repair costs are cut and the best reclamation results. 


Blaming the Other Fellow 
Will Not Eliminate Noise 


EDUCING as much as possible the noise of car 
operation is now widely recognized by electric rail- 
way men as highly desirable. A certain tendency exists, 
however, to transform this commendable effort to im- 
prove transportation service into an excuse for, back- 
handed criticism of those responsible for existing con- 
ditions. The way engineer is inclined to argue that the 
,real trouble is that the rolling stock is not properly 
maintained. On the other hand the master mechanic 
is likely to believe that the trouble is with the track. 

So long as activity in the direction of reducing noise 
is limited to the pot calling the kettle black, little 
progress will be made. Neither track department nor 
mechanical department is wholly to blame, nor is either 


‘greatest opportunity for an 


one altogether blameless. In reality the noise may result 
in part from defects in track, in part from defects in 
cars, and also from certain features in the original 
design of roadway and rolling stock. 

Too much adverse criticism should not be directed at 
those responsible for designs made a number of years 
ago, for the subject of noise reduction was not generally 
considered of much importance until recently. To im- 
prove matters now plenty of opportunities are available 
for use by both mechanical and track departments. Let 
each do what it can within its own field. Special atten- 
tion to methods of eliminating noise is being given by 
both the equipment and way committees of the Ameri- 
can Hlectric Railway Engineering Association. Their 
reports undoubtedly will be helpful in pointing out ways 
to attain this end. 


Waste Elimination in Industry 
a Matter of National Importance 


UCH good should come from the conference held 

by the National Civic Federation last week, and 
which is reported elsewhere in this issue. Waste 
elimination and the minimizing of industrial contro- 
versy, the subjects discussed by Herbert Hoover, Gerard 
Swope and William Green, reach down to the essentials 
of all modern industry. As Mr. Hoover clearly pointed 
out, the elimination of industrial wastes provides the 
increase in wages and 
higher standards of living for the worker. Looking at 
it directly from the viewpoint of the electric railway in- 
dustry, greater efficiency means an increased production 
per man employed. This in turn means reduced operat- 
ing expenses, higher wages, or both. 

One of the places where the greatest gain in man- 
efficiency can be made is in the electric railway shop. 
With the wide range of operations in car repair work it 
is not surprising that there is a large waste of labor. 
It is not, however, impossible to reduce this form of 
waste greatly. Standardized methods, organization of 
repairs so that the same operation can be performed 
many times in succession, either by allowing a certain 
job to accumulate or by the production of a number of 
like parts in advance of the need for them, correct shop 
layout and efficient routing of work, are all ways in 
which an increase of output may be obtained. 

Another phase of waste elimination that was dis- 
cussed at the conference is reduction of idle time due to 
industrial disputes. There have been many such in the 
street and electric railway industry in its 40 years of 
existence. Deplorable as such clashes are in general, 
they are even worse in the electric railway industry, for 
they deprive the men of their wages, the public of 
needed service and the company of needed revenue. Un- 
like many manufacturing businesses, such losses can 
never be made up. Particularly at this time, when the 
United States Supreme Court has just decided that con- 
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trol of labor such as was contemplated by the Kansas 
Industrial Court is unconstitutional, any action looking 
toward greater stabilization of labor is to the advantage 
of all parties. 


Conformity to Existing Details 
Should Be Considered in Design 


DVANTAGES of new equipment, great as they are, 
could often be enhanced by considering the matter 
of conformity in certain details, with existing designs. 
A criticism frequently heard, is concerning the lack 
of interchangeability of parts with equipment now in 
service. A recent order for car equipment specified a 
type of motor brought out fifteen years ago. Inquiry as 
to the reason for this choice developed the fact that 
this railway had but one type of motor, although it 
was operating 500 motor cars. Officials of this road 
considered the advantages of uniformity as outweighing 
the advantages of improved design. 

Larger parts of railway motors, such as frames and 
housings, are seldom replaced, and interchangeability 
with existing equipment is of no particular advantage. 
But repair parts such as armature coils, commutators, 
brushes, brush-holders, field coils, bearings, gears and 
pinions must be kept on hand in considerable quantities 
for replacement. Any reduction in the number of types 
that have to be carried in stock is a great help. Sev- 
eral railways have rehabilitated their motors with a 
view to reducing the number of types of bearing. 
Others have made wholesale changes in gear ratio so as 
to provide uniform gearing. These small things might 
have been taken care of in the original design without 
decreasing the number of valuable new features, 
had the matter been studied in that light. 

A number of things that may be considered as aux- 
iliaries to the motors are affected by the design. Among 
them are motor suspensions, connectors for motor leads, 
lengths of motor leads and the position on the motor 
where they are brought out. Uniform arrangement of 
such details by the motor manufacturers would do much 
to reduce the number of parts carried in stock and also 
provide a uniformity that will speed up repairs. Along 
with the desire to have improved equipment there is a 
feeling among the railway men responsible for main- 
tenance that much can be done with advantage toward 
securing greater uniformity of small parts. 


Municipal Ownership 
Fails to Attract Votes 


N THE same day proposed local transportation 

ordinances were recently turned down by over- 
whelming votes in both Chicago and Milwaukee. The 
two ordinances were quite different in plan. There was, 
however, one point of marked similarity—both provided 
for ultimate ownership of the lines by the cities. 

The Chicago ordinance was called municipal owner- 
ship because title to the lines was to pass immediately 
to the city. Operation, however, was to have been in the 
hands of a board on which both the city and the security 
holders would have been represented. As pointed out 
in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for March 7, this board 
was designed to curtail the political patronage dis- 
pensers, at least until such time as the city actually 
obtained controlling representation on the operating 
board. This period was variously estimated at from 
25 to 40 years. 

From the standpoint of the electric railway industry 
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as a whole, the greatest danger in the ordinance offered 
to Chicago by its Mayor lay in the municipal ownership 
label. Those enthusiasts who see in municipal owner- 
ship of utilities some magical method of changing 
human nature so.that the mixing of local government 
with business will produce efficiency would have been 
quick to claim Chicago as a convert to their cause. In 
Milwaukee, while no stretching of definitions would 
have justified use of the municipal ownership label, 
provisions for ultimate municipal acquisition of the 
lines occupied a prominent place in the plan. 

_ Chicago has generally been considered to contain a 
strong sentiment for municipal ownership. Even the 
ordinances, adopted in 1907, under which the Surface 
Lines operate, contain specific provisions covering mu- 
nicipal purchase of the lines. Milwaukee is a community 
of strong socialistic sentiment. 

Both ordinances were overwhelmingly defeated, even 
though from the standpoint of the car rider they con- 
tained many desirable provisions. The inference from 
this is obvious. The municipal ownership hobby in 
these cities at least is apparently joining the remainder 
of the equine family as an obsolete factor in municipal 
transportation. 


Modern Machine Tool Equipment 
May Effect Substantial Economies 


THODS used to carry out various shop proc- 

esses depend largely on the machine tool equipment 
available. For example, many railway shops are with- 
out power punches. In such shops, as a result, many 
operations are performed on drill presses that could be 
carried out much more quickly and economically were 
a power punch available. To cite another illustration, 
pneumatic hammers are not found in railway forge 
shops to the extent that they should be, and much hard 
work is necessary. The men directly in charge of 
maintenance nearly always realize the value ef and 
need for such machine tools. But as new tools must be 
charged to capital account, many railway executives 
feel that they cannot finance the added expenditure, 
failing to see that operating savings would soon equal 
the first cost. 

As a prerequisite to obtaining proper attention from 
the executive, information is needed to determine the 
extent of the economies that will result from the use of 
new machine tools in electric railway maintenance work. 
Few companies keep detail costs. As most tools are 
used on a large variety of work and any specific opera- 
tion is not performed over and over, it is hard to make 
a concrete estimate of the cost of individual operations. 

Many machine tools used by electric railways are 
also of an old type that should be replaced. A survey 
made by this paper a year ago showed that 40 per cent 
of the machine tools used in the industry are more than 
twenty years old. If master mechanics would list their 
machine tools which are in this twenty-year classifica- 
tion, and figure the cost of producing on such tools some 
of the particular jobs that are done most frequently, 
comparisons of the cost of doing the same work with 
modern tools could be made. By taking into considera- 
tion capital charges on the investment proposed and 
making allowance for time consumed in necessary idle- 
ness an accurate idea of savings would be established. 
Analysis of these costs should help materially in con- 
vincing executives of the need for new equipment, and 


with such information available it is certain that the — 


purchase of many machine tools would be justified. 
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Modernizing Platform Controllers 


K Type Hand Controllers Are Being Rebuilt by the New York State Railways to Include Late 
Improvements of Manufacturers—Wiring Is Increased in Size—New Type Con- 
tacts and Shunts at Fulcrums of Cut-Out Switches Are Installed 
—Special Jigs and Fixtures Used in the Work 


Controller Overhauling Department at Wolf Street Shops, Syracuse, New York State Railways 


ECONSTRUCTION and overhauling of controllers 
has been systematized for all the various shops 
of the New York State Railways. A definite pro- 

gram for doing maintenance work on controllers was 


' started two years ago at the Wolf Street shops, 


Phuric acid. 


Syracuse. About 65 per cent of the controllers for cars 
maintained at those shops have now been given this 
extensive rehabilitation. 

Controllers are removed from cars that come in for 
general overhauling, and in addition from other cars 
which are in for repairs as fast as the work can be 
taken care of in the controller department. The vari- 
ous types of controllers in service on the company’s 
properties include K-6, K-10, K-12, K-28 and K-35. 
While the work naturally varies with the type all con- 
trollers are entirely dismantled. The frame is scraped 
and cleaned carefully and is lined with asbestos, which 
is shellacked on so as to hold it firmly. Cover hinges 
and bolts which have become bent are straightened. 
Any bolts with stripped or badly worn threads are 
replaced. The bearings for the drum shafts are 
brought back to original size either by bushing or by 
welding and reboring. Pawl fulcrums and rollers are 
gone over and if worn they are replaced. New springs 
are installed throughout. Finger bases are removed 
from the contact blocks and dipped in a bath of sul- 
Wooden contact blocks found in good 


condition are scraped, cleaned and painted with orange 
shellac for reuse. Molded types of contact blocks are 
cleaned of all carbonization. In replacing the finger 
blocks, holes over heads of screws are plugged with 
asbestos to overcome danger of short circuits or 
grounds. 


CONTROLLER WIRING STANDARDIZED 


All connections in the controllers are replaced with 
new stranded, weather-proof insulated cable. For re- 
sistor and reverse connections the equivalent of No. 6 
wire is used. Leads to finger bases and terminals for 
main motors are of No. 4 equivalent wire, ground leads 
are No. 3 and trolley leads No. 2. 

On the older types of controllers some trouble has 
been experienced from overheating of the contacts and 
fulerums of cut-out switches. In some cases this heat- 
ing has been sufficient to melt the solder at terminals, 
allowing the leads to loosen and cause open circuits. An 
improved type of contact for these switches, which 
was developed by the railway for K-28 controllers, is 
now being furnished by the General Electric Company. 
This provides double the amount of contact surface that 
the old clips had and provides increased spring tension 
on the contacts. Phosphor-bronze spring washers are 
also used at fulcrum points. These washers keep the 
springs tight and provide increased contact surface. 
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A molded type of connection board is being installed 
in K-28 controllers. Braided shunts are being installed, 
around the fulerums of K-6 cutout-switch blades and 
spring washers are also added. The shunts are brazed 
to the contact blades at one end and to the fulerum 
base at the other. 

Standard practice of the railway is to use reversible 
trigger-lock fingers. Weak or burned finger springs 
are replaced and the contact portion is dressed up so 
as to make a good contact across the entire width. 
Arc shields and arc deflectors, if in good condition, are 
scraped, filed and buffed. Holes and uneven surfaces 


Controller Frame with Finger Blocks 
and New Wire in Position 


are repaired with Westinghouse No. 521 arc cement. 
New arc deflectors replace any that cannot be repaired 
satisfactorily. 

Blow-out coils are removed and tested with a Century 
testing outfit. If the test shows any turns to be short 
circuited, the coils are torn down and the entire winding 
is reinsulated. After the coils are rewound they are 
again tested with the Century testing outfit. 


REBUILDING CONTROLLER DRUMS 


All controller drums are rebuilt. The standard prac- 
tice of the railway is to use hexagonal shafts with K-6, 
K-28 and K-35 controllers and a round shaft with one 
side flat for K-10 and K-12 controllers. The body cast- 
ings for the drums are cleaned and sand blasted. On 
K-35 controllers when the circuit is opened the arc 
formed has a tendency to follow down to the body 
casting and burn underneath the contact segments. 
This leaves the front ends of the segments without 
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At Top, Improved Type of Contacts for Cut-Out Switches. 
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support. Body castings that have become weakened in 
this manner are built up by brazing with an acetylene 
torch and then machined.to the proper contour. When 
reassembled, arc shields are fastened to the front sides 
of the castings underneath the contact segments in 
order to protect them from the arc. 

The star wheels on some of the drums have been 
found to be loose. When this condition exists new 
pins are inserted and the holes are filled in and re- 
drilled to provide a tight fit. Some star wheels which 
have rough edges from wear and from pitting due to 
flashing are ground off. 


At Bottom, Braided 
Shunts Installed Around Fulcrums of Cutout Switches 


Old contact segments that are not too thin are cut 
down to make shorter length segments. Some ingenious 
jigs and fixtures are used in connection with the cut- 
ting and redrilling operations. Accompanying illustra- 
tions show the jigs as used at the Utica Park shops, 
which are typical of those used at each of the shops. 

The fixture for holding a contact segment while it is 
being cut consists of a circular center ‘section of the 
same diameter as the inside of the segment. The upper 
outside edge of this central portion has a scale of 
degrees. A sample segment of the type desired is 
placed around the fixture and the number of degrees 
spanned by it is read on the scale. This is used as a 
guide for the segments to be cut off. The old segment 
to be cut is then clamped in position so that it will 
cover the required arc. The clamp swings from the 
central shaft as a fulerum. A loose piece on the out- 
side is normally held away from the center portion by 
springs, but when the segment is in place it is tightened 
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with a hand screw so that it fits over the segment and 
the hand screw holds it firmly in position. 

The cutting is done in a lathe, the jig being fastened 
to the carriage as shown in one of the illustrations. 
The central arbor of the jig fits into the tool-post slide 
and is clamped by two nuts on top. A circular saw 


mounted on an arbor between the lathe centers cuts 
off the segment to exact length. As the circular part 
of the fixture with the segment clamped in position is 
free to rotate about its central shaft, segments can be 
placed in position rapidly and can be cut to desired 
lengths without changing the position of the jig on 


In cutting, the segment is fed to the 


the carriage. 
saw by the cross feed of the lathe carriage. 

The jig for drilling segments is quite similar to the 
cutting off fixture, but is arranged for mounting on a 


drill press. Its cylindrical body has the same outside 
diameter as the inside of the segments. Two sides are 
flanged so that the segment to be drilled fits into a 
groove. The segmental part of the jig with a bushed 
hole for guiding the drill is separate and fits over the 
contact segment. A clamping attachment operated with 
a hand screw pivots about the center of the jig. 

To locate the segment for drilling the first hole a 
sample segment is used. The outside segmental part 
of the jig with its bushed hole is then put in place 
and is clamped in position by swinging the clamping 
arm over the loose part and tightening the hand screw. 
Radial drilling of the hole is obtained by the use of a 
V-block rest on the drill press. After the first hole is 
drilled, it is placed over a stud on the jig so that 
the second hole will be drilled accurately. The position 
of the loose part of the jig is fixed by two dowel pins 
which fit into corresponding holes. The countersinking 


Special Jigs for Cutting 
and Drilling Contact 
Segments 


Above, Set Up for Cutting 
Contact Segments. 


At Left, 
Clamp Segments While They 
Ares Cut, 

At Right, Jig for Drilling 
Controller Contact. Segments. 


operation is performed with the same jig, a special 
countersink being used which bottoms on the jig when 
the required depth has been reached. 

After the contact segments are assembled on the con- 
troller drums, vertical position, alignment and rotundity 
are checked in a special fixture. Its two end brackets 
have adjustable centers so that the controller drum 
can be rotated. A straight edge is clamped in position 
on two brackets in such a position that by rotating the 
drum any eccentricity of the contacts is apparent at 
once. In this way the alignment of all the segments 
which are supposed to make or break electrical contact 


Fixture Used to 


at the same time can be checked accurately. The ver- 
tical spacing of the contacts and the contact width is 
checked with templates of sheet steel which are placed 
over the drum at various positions. The same templates 
check the positions of the end insulation disks and the 
star wheel. The contact making and breaking posi- 
tions and adjustment of the fingers to insure proper 
contact are checked after the drums and fingers are 
assembled in the controller frames. 

The K-12 type of controller in its original form had 
a central blowout coil with pole piece extending over 
the contacts. The reverse cylinder occupied a space 
over the blowout coil with contact fingers on both sides. 
Controllers of this type are now being reconstructed 
by the railway so as to use finger blocks with individual 
blowout coils. The space previously taken by the blow- 
out coil is utilized to provide a longer reverse cylinder 
with contact fingers on but one side. Eight controllers 
have already been changed to this form. 

Many failures of controllers and other equipment are 
prevented on the Utica lines by an insulation resistance 
test made under the supervision of C. J. Jones, foreman 
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Fixture for Checking Controller Drums After Assembling 


of the electrical department. This test is made with 
a voltmeter with a 550-volt scale and having an internal 
resistance of 65,800 ohms. The positive terminal of the 
voltmeter is connected to the trolley. A long flexible 
lead connected to the negative terminal is used to test 
the insulation resistance of the various electrical equip- 
ment and the wiring by touching this to the various 
controller fingers. The insulation resistance in ohms 
corresponding to any scale reading may be computed 
by the formula: 

Insulation resistance (ohms) — resistance of 

voltmeter (ohms) ( sae eadeae — 1) 
with 550 volts on the line a reading of 10 volts on the 
particular meter used at Utica corresponds to an insula- 
tion resistance of approximately 34 megohms. Expe- 
rience at Utica has shown that any part which shows a 
resistance of less than 34 megohms, which corresponds 
with a reading of more than 10 volts, should be repaired 
at once or trouble will result. 

In making the test of the controller insulation the 
reverse drum must be centered so as not to make con- 
tact, all switches leading to grounded equipment must 
be turned off and the permanent ground to the motors 
must be removed. By touching the R-7 resistance 
finger, the insulation resistance of the wiring and grid 
resistors is measured. Armatures and fields of the 
motors are tested by touching the corresponding fingers 
in the controller. 

Controller trouble is easily located by this test. 
Where composition finger boards are used, carbonization 
or dirt between bases frequently causes considerable 
leakage of current. It is difficult to discover such points 
by visual inspection, but by applying the insulation 
resistance test the weak points are quickly located. 
Where armature contacts show a leakage the motor 
brushes are removed and each armature lead and the 
armature itself is tested separately to locate the weak 
spot. If the leak is in the field contacts the fields are 
separated and tested individually. 


At Top, Controller Drum Body Castings Built Up by Brazing. 
t Bottom, Finished Body Castings After Welding 
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Improved Window Guard for 
Spray Painting 


Rubber Vacuum Cups Pressed to Window Glass 
Securely Hold the Guard in Place While 
Car Is Being Spray Painted 


By J. H. Lucas 
Superintendent of Equipment the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 


ight Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NE of the problems encountered in spray painting 

cars when the sash are not removed during the 
process of painting is that of devising a satisfactory 
method of protecting the glass from the paint. Since 
early in 1921, when the spray method was adopted for 
painting and varnishing cars at the Cold Spring shop 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, 
various types of guards have been tried out to protect 
the car windows and other surfaces that were not be 
coated. One of the first methods tried out to protect 


Vacuum Cups Hold the Guards in Place Over the Windows 
While Cars Are Spray Painted 


the window glass from the paint used on the exterior — 
of the car was to use cardboard guards tacked over the 
windows. This procedure was slow, the cards bent 
readily and pieces broke off in the corners. After about 
two months trial this method was discontinued in favor 
of covering the glass with a special paste of calcium 
chloride and flour. The paste was intended to prevent 
the paint from adhering to the glass. With this plan 
it was found that in summer the windows could be 
readily cleaned by scraping and washing, but in cold 
weather the paste solidified and made the cleaning of 
windows after spray painting rather difficult and 
expensive. ; 
The next method tried was to paste paper on the ; 
windows before painting. This was tried on a number — 
of cars, but the method was found slow and expensive. 
Considerable labor was involved in cutting the paper to: a 
size, pasting it on the glass and then scraping off the 
paper and cleaning the windows. A wooden guard was 
next developed that could be clamped in place in front 
of the sash and readily removed after painting. Thi 
type of guard was used for over a year. It wa 
described in an article on the spray painting practic 
in Milwaukee, published in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURN 
for July 7, 1923, page 3. The wood guards were quite 
satisfactory when new, but in time they warped out 
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Guards Are Transported About the Shop on a2 Small Hand Truck 


of shape and paint adherin 
made it increasingly difficult 
addition, when these guar 
_times for applying a coat 
became heavily coated with t 
would mar the finish is ee 
This required expensive touching up after varnishing. 
In experimenting with methods of improving these 
guards attention was called to the 
yacuum cup which when pressed a 
other smooth surface adheres tenaci 
that this device would work satisfac 
guards over the windows whi i 
a new type of guard was developed. 
accompanying illustrations. The ne 
of press board or Agasote in various sizes 


Lubricating Motor Gears 


German Operators Ae Cast-St 
Cases—Complete Immersio 
Considered to Give H 
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different sash. The small rubber vacuum cup is fasi- 


ened to a metal cross-piece. Wood stiffeners are 
placed on the back of the press board, as illustrated. 

These guards are less expensive to make than the 
previous wooden clamp type. hey can also be more 
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this trouble with a new design, shown in an 
accompanying illustration. The seams are 
located at the sides, and are made on bent-over 
edges, which not only give better welds but 
also reinforce the casing, as shown in sec- 
tion A-B. 

To make a tight joint between the upper and 
lower parts a long overlap with a felt gasket 
is used. Such a joint is sealed more effectively 
against water splashed against it by adding 
metal strips, as shown at D in the illustration. 
Repairs are expensive in case of damage, but foe) bie 5 * = a 
certain sacrifices have to be made to perfect a Patt Gon Bec ee 
tight case. 


At Right, Gear Case Construc- 
The opening for the axle requires difficult 
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Section A-B 
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tion by Jiiger Where Roller 
construction, and very little has been done so sy Sag A ae ke 

far to remedy this. With the wheel gage of 

1 m. (89 in.) commonly used in Europe little space is 
available for a well-designed stuffing box. The best con- 
struction used so far consists of a disk of leather which 
stands on edge against the axle and grips it tightly. The 
Siemens-Schuckert design uses a wide leather collar 
indicated as 1 in the illustration. This reaches over the 
shoulder of the axle bearing. It is pressed tightly 
around the shaft by a clamp to prevent the entrance of 
water and dirt. This construction, however, does not pre- 
vent the oil or grease from a leaky casing getting out. 

Where the armature shaft passes through the sheet 
steel casing, an edgewise leather disk or a narrow 
leather collar has been used, as on the outer axle hole. 
It is found frequently that the wall of a cast-iron case 
rests directly against a groove in the shaft, with 
nothing in between. But this hole, like the leather 
disk, is quickly hammered out due to its short distance 
from the casing support. This construction is in- 
effective because it is not only essential to keep road 
dust out of the casing and away from the armature 
bearing, but also to prevent the gear case lubricant 
from’being drawn into the armature bearing. There is 
usually a negative air pressure in a motor, so that 
a barrier must be provided between the casing and the 
bearing. 

The firm of Jaiger in Elberfeld, in co-operation with 
the railway system of Berg, has brought out a gear 
case design, as shown, for motors with roller bearings. 
A deep groove fifted with leather gives an effective 
protection toward.the outside, while a throw-ring re- 
turns dripping oil back into the gear case, keeping it 
away from the bearing. 

The real goal to be sought in gear lubrication is 
complete immersion of the gears in an oil bath. This 
gives highest efficiency, smallest wear, and least oil and 
maintenance cost. Only two trolley systems are known 
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Driving Mechanism of Albrecht-Krupp Car—Each Motor Has Its Own Pinion Bevel Gearing Drive to Axles 


to the author which actually use such an oil bath. One 
of them is the worm drive car built by the Oerlikon 
company in 1905 for Ziirich, about which no details are 
available. The other case is the Albrecht-Krupp car. 
Both of these car constructions are materially different 
from the customary design with suspended motors. In 
both of these cases the motor is fastened to the car 
body, with its axis parallel to the rails. 

The new Albrecht-Krupp car differs from that of 
Dortmund only in that each motor has its own pinion. 
The first completely inclosed gear operates in an oil 
bath in a heavy cast-iron gear casing. Both pinion 
and spur gear have double side bearings and are 
equipped with angle-teeth with such an angle of in- 
clination that the same number of teeth are always in 
mesh. Connections to the axles are by bevel gearing, 
also operating in an oil bath. The pinion is in one 
piece with the shaft, and has double bearings. The 
halved large bevel is spring-connected to the car shaft. 

The Albrecht-Krupp car has two gears in series 
whose over-all efficiency is equal to the product of the 
efficiencies of the individual gears. Endeavors are al- 
ready under way to try to get along with only one set 
of gears per motor. 


Tons of Copper in Boston Elevated System 


TATISTICIANS of the Boston Elevated Railway 
.J have calculated that the total weight of copper in 
the transmission and distribution system of the com- 
pany is 6,584 tons. Of this, 511 tons are in trolley 
wire, 708 tons in transmission cables and 5,365 tons in 
the distribution system, including overhead and under- 
ground feeders and return. In 1923, 82 miles of trolley 
wire and 91 miles of span wire were installed and 
41,900 trolley cars were used. 
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Monolithic Concrete Track Construction in Hot Springs with Expansion Joints Every 15 Ft. Held in Place 
Temporarily by Means of Steel Templates 


Tieless Track Laid in Hot Springs, Ark. 


Federal Light & Traction Company Has Adopted a Standard Type of Track 
Construction Using Longitudinal Supports for the Rails and Monolithic Con- 
crete for Subgrade and Paving—Maintenance Costs Have Been Reduced Materially 


By G. J. Gauthier 


Engineer Federal Light & Traction Company 


sity of making additional capital expenditures for 


(ses ot matin several years ago with the neces- 


street paving and also with increased operating 
costs, the Federal Light & Traction Company of New 
- York, which controls street railway systems in Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark.; Springfield, Mo.; Las 
Vegas, N. M.; Tucson, Ariz.; Aberdeen, Wash., and else- 
where, made a careful study of track and paving design. 
As a result, it has adopted as its standard track struc- 
ture an unusual type of tieless concrete construction, 
which has greatly reduced maintenance cost and pro- 
vides a smooth and hard surfaced pavement. 

In 1915 this company laid its first tieless track in 
Tueson, Ariz. The following summer the same type 
of construction was tried in Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., the installation being made on a line where a 

_ seven-minute headway was operated. Experience there 
with this tieless structure during the ensuing eight 
years was so satisfactory that 12,500 sq.yd. of right-of- 
way was rebuilt in the same way in 1924. Under 
franchise agreements the railway is required to repave 
its own track area whenever the streets where it oper- 
ates are repaved. An additional 2,300 ft. of double 
track right-of-way is now being reconstructed using 
this type of pavement. 

The outstanding features of this Aaa are the 
elimination of ties and the use of concrete as the 
material for both subgrade and surface paving. It has 
been found by the railway that when the proper aggre- 
gate is used and concrete is carefully placed, it makes 
an extremely durable pavement. Even where municipal 
regulations preclude the use of concrete paving for the 
entire street area, the company has secured permission 
to use it in the track area. 

During the reconstruction of the track in Hot Springs 


last year traffic was maintained by means of emergency 
buses. It was possible to a certain extent to keep other 
vehicular traffic off the street during the construction 
period. After the concrete for the pavement had been 
poured the right-of-way was protected from all ve- 
hicular traffic during a period of 28 days by means of 
old ties placed end to end just outside the track area. 

Old track was jacked up and torn out. Ties and 
rails were removed from the right-of-way before any 
work was done to prepare the subgrade. Excavation 
for the subgrade was made to the full width of the 
right-of-way. In depth, an allowance was made for 
the compression resulting from rolling. To compact the 
sub-base a 10-ton steam roller was used. After the 
subgrade had been evened up longitudinal ditches were 
cut to accommodate concrete supporting girders for 
the rails. 

Standard construction of the Hot Springs Railway 
includes 60-lb. A.S.C.E. T-rail. In most cases, if the 
old rail does not show signs of serious wear it is relaid 
again after it has been thoroughly cleaned of dirt and 
rust. While continuous joints were installed in the 
track laid in 1916, “Apex” welded joints were used 
entirely in the work done in 1924. 

On straight track and on curves having a radius of 
2,000 ft. or more, tie rods of #-in. diameter were spaced 
5 ft. apart. They were spaced 3 ft. apart on curves 
having a radius less than 2,000 ft. and more than 300 ft. 
Spacing was 2 ft. 6 in. on curves with a radius of less 
than 300 ft. 

During the assembling of the new track the rails 
were supported on concrete or brick piers placed about 
5 ft. apart. The track was finally brought up to exact 
grade by means of hardwood wedges driven between the 
tops of the piers and the base of the rail. A final 
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Successive 
Stages 
of 
Tieless 


Track 


Construction 


No, 1—Subgrade 
was excavated the 
full width of the 
right-of-way and 
then compacted 
with a steam roller. 


No. 2 — Trenches 
were excavated for 
longitudinal con- 

« crete beams to sup- 
port the rails. 


No. 3 — Concrete 
blocks support 
track. Oak wedges 
placed between top 
of block and bot- 
tom of rail were 
used to bring track 
to final level. 


No. 4 — Drilling 
holes preparatory 
to installing the tie 
rods. 


No. 5 — Apex 
welded joints were 
installed by the 
railway’s track 
gang. 


No. 6 — Wood 
floating of finished 
concrete surface. 


No. 7—A 13-in 
sand covering was 
kept wet for three 
or four days im- 
mediately following 
pouring of concrete 


No. 8 — Concrete 
pavement was kept 
closed to all traffic 
for 28 days, right- 
of-way being pro- 
tected from traffic 
with old ties. 


No. 9 — Double- 
track concrete 
pavement of the 
tieless type on Cen- 
tral Avenue, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Sol 
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during the pouring of the concrete. 


lining of the track was done with a transit, and tem- 
porary braces were placed every 10 ft. to hold the line 
All of this work 
was done by the construction forces of the Hot Springs 
Street Railway under the supervision of an engmeer 


from the New York office of the Federal Light & Trac- 
‘tion Company. Under favorable conditions as much as 


500 sq.yd. of pavement was laid in the course of a 


single day. 


For the sub-base a concrete mixture of 1-23-4 was 
used, while the surface topping was a 1-2-2 mixture. 
For the aggregate clean sharp river sand was used, 


together with crushed stone of size not larger than 
would pass through a 2-in. ring for the base or through 


a 1-in. ring for the surface. Materials for the aggre- 
gate were dumped along the side of the street before 
the work commenced. Cement was delivered by small 
trucks in close proximity to the mixer. 

A Jaeger gasoline-driven concrete mixer equipped 
with loading scoop and center swinging chute was 


Track Reassembled, Surfaced, Lined and Blocked Up 
Ready for Concreting 


mounted on a truck. The use of the swinging chute 
permitted the complete pouring of a section of track 
between expansion joints at one setting. The base was 
poured first and then the mixture changed for the top 
surface. A mixture sufficiently wet to puddle easily 
without the use of tampers was used. The top surface 
was poured almost immediately after the pouring of 
the base. Immediately after the top had been brought 
to a rough surface crowning of the track to form a 
flangeway was done by running a template over it. 
This template conformed to the cross-section of the 
finished surface and was worked back and forth across 
the mass until the concrete was brought to a true 
surface. 

Lateral expansion joints were provided in the con- 
crete structure every 15 ft. and extended entirely across 
the right-of-way. They were made locally and con- 
sisted of a filler of 4 in. of asphalt between two sheets 
of thin felt paper. The filler was cut to conform to the 
cross-section of the work and placed against a steel 
template made in pieces to facilitate removal, the as- 
phalt filler projecting about 1 in. above the surface of 
the finished concrete. After the concrete had been 
placed the steel plate was removed and used again 
leaving the filler in place. 
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The surface of the concrete was then finished with 
a wooden float. No shaping or floating was done after 
the concrete had taken its initial setting. Within 
twelve hours after the concrete was placed the top was 
swept lightly with a stiff broom to roughen the surface 
slightly, and it was then covered with a 2-in. layer of 
sand. This was kept moist for three days. The freshly 
concreted track area was kept closed to all traffic, both 
railway and vehicular, until the concrete had hardened. 

Aside from a few temperature cracks which developed 
in the concrete surface and which were filled in with 
hot asphaltum, the concrete track pavement laid in 
Hot Springs National Park in 1916 does not show any 
appreciable wear. No low joints have been found after 
more than eight years of service, and the only main- 
tenance which has taken place has been to refill the 
expansion joints once or twice a year with hot as- 
phaltum. Thus paving repair and replacement has 
been practically eliminated, and no track maintenance 
has been required. This is probably accounted for by 


Finished Appearence of Concrete Track Structure of the Tieless 
Type Used in Hot Springs, Ark. 


the solidity of this type of concrete construction used, 
the design allowing no wave motion of the rail after it 
has been concreted in, while the rail is also protected 
against any lateral movement. Moreover, there is am- 
ple strength in the concrete to support both rail and 
vehicular traffic. 

The cost of this type of construction has varied 
somewhat with the town in which the work was done. 
For the work done in Hot Springs, Ark., in 1924, 


COST PER LINEAL FOOT OF DOUBLE-TRACK 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Excavation and earth removal, including rolling and 


EGUEDL TOMI Mrs sec rege mete lel Me rane fone eltgaeiieranere)cusiet ote citececapecaentst ain) Sacre $0.598 
Track labor, including removal of old track, cleaning of 
rails, drilling and installing tie rods, welded joints 
labor, reassembling of track, lining and surfacing, in- 
cluding also watchman and timekeeper............. 1,339 
Track materials, including new rail needed for replace- 
ment, special work, welded joints and welding mate- 
rials, all bolts, tie rods and roadway tools.........- 1.712 
Concrete labor, mixing, placing, finishing............- 572 
Concrete materials, all cement, sand, crushed stone, ex- 
pansion joints, including proportional cost of concrete 
PEND TAC OR es CHAO AO DOE, IDO uO OO C.D CnC ERR REO DCCC SIO RONG ICE 4.257 
Grand total labor and materials.........-..++++ $8.478 


cement cost $3.13 net per barrel delivered on job, sand 
$2.35 and crushed rock $3.60 per cubic yard delivered, 
common labor $3 per day of nine hours. On a piece 
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of double-track right-of-way 17 ft. 9 in. wide, 3,529 ft. 
long, including the installation of a crossover, expenses 
were as given in the table on page 617. 

As there are 1.97 sq.yd. of pavement per lineal foot 
of track, the entire cost of preparing the track as well 
as the cost of pavement was approximately $4.30 per 
square yard. 


Use of Undersize and Oversize 
Armature and Axle Bearings 


Variation of the Distance Between Armature Shafts 
and Truck Axles Causes Many Motor Troubles— 
Close Fitting Bearings Are Essential 
to Accurate Alignment 


By P. A. PONTIUS 
Renewal Parts Engineer Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 

T IS very important to maintain the gear center 

distance on railway motors closely and essential to pay 
particular attention to armature and axle bearings. 
Both are subject to wear inside and outside, thus affect- 
ing the gear center distance. 

When a motor is put in service the armature shaft 
will wear down and the original bore of the armature 
bearing will increase, losing the close fit between shaft 
and bearing bore. Thus the armature gear center dis- 
tance will be lost. By using undersize bearings (i.e., 
bearings with smaller bores than on new motors) the 
original condition of a new motor can be regained. To 
meet this condition some railways have made up stand- 
ard undersizes of bearings for each type of motor. Five 
different bores for each bearing have been developed by 
one manufacturer, the diameters varying by increments 
of #2 in. 

On each of these five different sizes the babbitt lining 
is kept ye in. thick as on bearings of new motors. This 
is done in order to prevent the armature from touching 
the pole tips in case the babbitt lining should melt due 
to overheated bearings. 

When a worn armature bearing has to be replaced, 
the diameter of the shaft-bearing surface should be 
calipered. If worn undersize it should be machined 
smaller to the nearest size of bearing bore mentioned 
above. The maximum amount that the shaft is re- 
duced by wear and turning should be limited to 4 in. 
less than standard. If the shaft journal is reduced 
more than 4 in. smaller than standard, the shaft may 
be weakened to such an extent that it should be replaced. 

Oversize Outside Diameter—In the foregoing it is 
assumed that the outside diameter of the bearing is 
standard and has a good tight fit in the housing or 
motor frame, according to the design of the motor. 
When bearings become loose in their seats (in housing 
or motor frame) it is necessary to provide an accurate 
fit again. This may be done by reboring the bearing 
seat and using oversize bearing shells or by building 
up the seat through welding and reboring to standard 
size. Where oversized bearings are used they should 
have an outside diameter 4 in. larger than standard 
and with the five different bores mentioned. 

If the housing bore can be welded satisfactorily so 
as to avoid distortion or misalignment of the housing 
fit in the frame, the oversize bearing can be eliminated 
by reboring the housing to standard size. The use of 
shims to hold worn bearings tight in the worn housing 
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or motor frame is not good practice. The wear at the 
bearing seat is not the same at all points of the surface 
fit and, therefore, the use of shims will shift the center 
of the bore, since the bearings will collapse more at the 
high points of contact. As a result the gear center 
distance and the air gap will be different from those for 
which they were originally designed. Excessive collaps- 
ing of the bearing shell may also lead to hot bearings 
if the bearing is not bored or broached after it is 
pressed into the housing. When the strength of the 
casting will permit, the worn seat should be rebored to 
a diameter 4 in. larger than standard. 

If the outside diameters of bearings are increased in 
steps of x: in. in the same way that the diameter of 
the bore is decreased, 25 different sizes of bearings for 
every shaft journal would be needed. If the outside 
diameter is limited to two sizes (standard and 34 in. 
oversize), five different bores in steps of x: in. will 
require a total of ten different sizes. This should be 
the extreme limit of variation. With these ten sizes, 
and renewal of the shaft and housing after the 4 in. 
undersize journal fit and the rebored housing are worn 
out, it is possible to keep close gear center distance. 

A further reduction from ten to six sizes of bearings 
for every shaft journal can be obtained, if increments 
of diameter of vs in. instead of s: in. are used for the 
undersize bearings. This would lead to the following 
preferred sizes: (1) Standard outside diameter with 
standard bore, (2) standard outside diameter with 2s in. 
undersize bore, (8) standard outside diameter with ¢ in. 
undersize bore, (4) 4% in. oversize outside diameter 
with standard bore, (5) $ in. oversize outside diameter 
with vs in. undersize bore, and (6) 4 in. oversize outside 
diameter with 4 in. undersize bore. The above pre- 
ferred line of undersize bearings has already been™ 
accepted by some operators. 

The production of undersize bearings by intreasing 
the thickness of babbitt lining to 4 in. and reboring 
the babbit lining to fit the worn shaft has two disad- 
vantages. The safety feature which is obtained by use 
of a zs in. lining, so that the armature does not touch 
the poles in case of hot bearing trouble, is lost. Further- 
more, the Brinell test of babbitt shows that the highest 
Brinell figure is obtained at the surface of a poured 
test piece. Therefore, it is good practice to mold the 
babbitted bearings as closely as possible to the finished 
size in order to increase the life of the babbitt lining. 

To standardize on the two different outside diameters 
only has the advantage that the best wearing surface is 
obtained on the outside of the bearing as the castings 
are produced from either standard outside or 4 in. 
oversize patterns. The closer the bearing shells are 
finished to these two sizes, the more they will stand 
outside wear, as the Brinell test on castings shows that 
the highest Brinell figure is obtained close to the sur- 
face of the casting. 


AXLE BEARINGS SHOULD NoT BE NEGLECTED 


As the speed of rotation in the axle bearing is very 
much lower than the speed in armature bearings, the 
wear is correspondingly less. This leads to the neglect 
of axle bearings. They are, however, just as important 
in regard to the gear center distance as armature bear- 
ings and operators should take the same precautions 
with them as with armature bearings. If different sizes 
are decided upon, no smaller steps than xs in. difference — 
in diameter of bore and outside diameter should be 
selected. 
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Modern Drying Plant Cuts 
Sand Cost in Half 


Direct Heat Rotary Drier of the United Railways & 
Electric Company Is Operated by Three Men 
Working Nine Hours a Day Instead of Twelve 
Men Working Twelve and 24 Hours 


N IMPORTANT reduction in the cost of obtaining 
dry sand has been secured by the United Railways 
& Electric Company of Baltimore through the opera- 
tion of a modern drying plant. This company operates 
some 1,500 cars in Baltimore and surrounding towns. 
Formerly it required a force of twelve men working in 
shifts 24 hours a day to maintain an adequate supply 
of sand when stoves were used for drying. The cost 
of drying sand and the manual labor of handling at 
that time was very high. Some years ago the railway 
decided to replace the old system by modern methods 
and built a plant which can be operated by three men. 
This plant is now operated only part of the time. The 
cost has been reduced to approximately half of what it 
formerly was. 
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Inside are a number of steel angle shelves which lift 
the sand and drop it as the cylinder revolves. Two 
heavy steel tires encircling the cylinder rest on cast- 
iron rollers. Rotation is imparted by a spur gear mesh- 
ing with a gear ring which encircles the cylinder of 
the drier. 

The furnace has a grate surface of 25 sq.ft. Using 
old wood ties for fuel, the drier has a capacity of 
approximately 5.5 cu.yd. of sand per hour. Its capacity 
is about 8 cu.yd. per hour using bituminous coal for 
fuel. This increase, however, is more than offset vy 
the greater cost of coal. The railway therefore has 
adopted the practice of using its discarded ties for this 
purpose, as they are available in large quantities at 
practically no cost. Some disposition of old ties must 
be made in any case, as they cannot be allowed to 
remain alongside the rebuilt track, and to transport 
them to the sand drier is as easy as to get rid of them 
in other ways. 

Heavy timber construction is used for the drier 
house, which is 22 ft. wide by 16 ft. long and 13 ft. 
high at the eaves. The storage bin for dry sand is 
Below it 
A 


supported on three reinforced-concrete walls. 
are chutes to deliver the sand directly into cars. 


Sand Is Dried in the House at the Left, from Which It Is Carried by a Bucket Elevator to the Storage Bin at the Right. 
From There It Is Dropped Directly into the Work Cars of the Railway 


The néw plant was designed by and built under the 

direction of the engineering department of the com- 
pany. Wet sand is delivered by cars on an elevated 
trestle 228 ft. long and 12 ft. above the storage floor. 
This trestle is designed to carry either steam railroad 
or electric railway cars and to permit both center and 
side dumping. 
_ From the storage pile below the trestle the sand is 
shoveled by hand into the pit of an elevator. The 
latter raises it and drops it into a chute opening 
directly into a rotary drier. After passing through 
the drier the sand falls into another pit, from which 
it is raised by a bucket elevator into the storage bin. 
Here the sand is separated from the gravel, which 
passes into a separate bin. 

The drier itself is a revolving steel cylinder in which 
wet sand is agitated until the moisture has evaporated. 
Heat is generated under forced draft and the hot 
furnace gases pass through the revolving cylinder. 


tower between the drier and the storage bin houses the 
elevator and its mechanism. 

Wood ties are cut to suitable lengths for use in the 
furnace by a circular saw operated by an independent 
electric motor. This is housed in a shed 20 ft. long, 
12 ft. wide and 9 ft. high located at the rear of the 
drier house. Old ties are delivered directly to the saw 
shed by cars operated on a track running alongside the 
structure. A pile of such ties waiting to be cut up is 
shown at the left in the accompanying illustration of 
the drying plant. 

At the end of the storage bin for drying sand is a 
gravel bin of 30 cu.yd. capacity. The gravel procured 
by the operation of this plant is a by-product that 
serves to increase the economy of operation. Formerly 
it was necessary for the company to buy gravel of this 
kind to be mixed with tar in making mastic pavement 
filler. More than enough for this purpose, however, is 
now secured as a byproduct of the sand drying plant. 
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Underground Storage for Oils 


and Paints 


Eighth Avenue Railroad, New York City, Has Pro- 
vided a Solid Concrete, Fireproof Oil Storage 
House with Tanks and Self-Measuring 
Pumps Installed Below Grade 


SATISFACTORY storehouse for oils and paints 

located conveniently to the shop and also to the 
supply track has been provided by the Highth Avenue 
Railroad, New York, in an interesting manner. The 
side of the shop on which the supply and storage tracks 
are located has windows extending down to within 4 
ft. of the ground. As these were essential for efficient 
lighting of the shop, it was desirable in constructing 
any new building not to interfere with the entrance 
of daylight. This difficulty was overcome by making 
the principal part of the new oil storage house below 
grade, with the part above the ground level only suffi- 
cient to permit the containers to be rolled through an 
opening in the end of the structure when filling the 
underground tanks. This method of handling provided 
for filling at a single level, so that hoisting equipment 
for handling the barrels was unnecessary. 

The storage house for oils and paints is constructed 
entirely of reinforced concrete. It is 30 ft. long and 
9 ft. 6 in. wide inside and is provided with a head- 
room of 8 ft. The concreted walls are 12 in. thick 
below grade and 8 in. thick above. A stairway built 
of concrete is provided at one end, so that supplies 
can be obtained by the men for maintenance purposes 
as drawn off through self-measuring pumps. Two 
sheet-steel doors at the opposite end of the oil house 
above the ground level provide an opening for rolling 
in the containers as they are delivered. 

Arranged along one side of the oil house are eleven 
Gilbert & Barker tanks with self-measuring pumps. 
These provide storage for car oil, black oil, compressor 


Rolling a Barrel of Car Oil into Position for Filling the Tanks 
in Underground Oil Storage 


oil, auto oil, switch oil, kerosene, asphalt paint, insu- 
lating paint, linseed oil, turpentine and alcohol. 

From the opening where the containers are rolled 
into the oil house a steel framework is sloped down to a 
level just above the tops of the tanks, forming a runway 
on which the containers can be rolled into position 
and stopped at any point over the manhole of the 
proper tank so that the contents run into the tank 
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without difficulty. Thus no hoisting equipment is 
needed. This is accomplished with a minimum of labor 
and time, and there is no danger of damage to con- 
tainers or waste of lubricants. 

The floor of the oil house is of concrete with drains 
to insure dryness. Ventilation is provided by two 
rotary ball-bearing ventilators installed on the roof. 


Interior of Storage House for Oil and Paint 


Storage of paints in cans is taken care of by three 
shelves extending the entire length of the house on the 
opposite side from the oil storage tank. The larger 
containers and those having semi-solid lubricants are 
stored on the floor underneath the lower shelves. 

The oil storage is heated by steam pipes hung from 
the ceiling and light is furnished by four 50-watt lamps 
controlled from a switch at the stairway. 


Magazine Token Holders in Philadelphia 


AST September the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany raised its fare to 8 cents cash, with two tokens 
for 15 cents. At the same time the company decided to 
provide a holder for the tokens to popularize their use 
and lessen the time consumed on the car in change- 
making and fare collection. It was believed that this 
would help the cars, particularly the one-man cars, to 
maintain their schedule speed. 
The holders, or “carfare carriers” as they are called 
in Philadelphia, have a capacity of 12 tokens each. 
The payment of $1 by a passenger to the conductor or 


Pay your fare with ¢ 
your Gloves on! 


Car Card Advertising the Token Holder in Philadelphia 


car operator entitles the passenger to a carrier with 12 
tokens and also a ride. On the basis of 74 cents for a 
ride, this charge is equivalent to the sale of a holder for 
24 cents. The cost of the holders is about 4 cents each 
to the company, but the difference between cost and 
selling price, 14 cents, is absorbed by the company. 

As the holder is practically indestructible, it is 
realized that sales of holders will eventually fall off and 
regular passengers will need tokens, and to cover this 
situation the company has established a rate of $3 for 
40 tokens. This is called a “family package” and is 
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expected to be popular with the heads of families and 
others who wish to purchase a considerable number of 
tokens at one time. From these packages customers 
will fill their existing token holders. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has 
popularized the use of the holders through references to 
them in “Service Talks,” car cards, etc. An accompany- 
ing illustration is a reproduction of a car card advertis- 
ing the holder. It points out that the passenger can 
pay his fare without removing his gloves. Up to date 
about 515,000 of these token holders have been sold in 
Philadelphia and they are being sold at the rate of about 
15,000 a week. The holders, which are of steel, are 
made by the J. E. Mergott Company, Newark. 


British Steam Railroads Carry 
Much Loeal Traffie in Cities 


Comparison of Electric Railway Track Mileage in Six 
British and Six American Cities Is Likely 
to Be Misleading 


By WALTER JACKSON 
Bus and Fare Consultant, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
MONG the data in the report of the A.E.R.A. com- 
mittee on foreign operation, published in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 20, 1924, was a table 
comparing street railway track mileage, population, 
traffic, etc., in six British and six American cities. 
This mode of comparison has been used these last 
twenty years and suffers from the fact that it does not 
show the exceptionally important part played by the 
short-haul steam trains in most large British cities. 
The part played by the motor bus in urban transporta- 
tion is another and later factor that deserves con- 
sideration. 
In Edinburgh, for example, with a population of 
420,000 the table shows 1.78 single track-miles per 
10,000 inhabitants. A total of 71.8 single track-miles 


Miles Daily Miles Daily 
from Trains from Trains 
City Bozh City Both 


Station Directions 
Birmingham District 


Station Directions 
Edinburgh District 


Portobello........ 3.0 123 i 
Bess 265 38) Nemon. cairo sane tag 
Eskbank......... 8.0 53 Manchester District 

Glasgow District Salev onsen 7 120 
Partick West... .. 2.25 157 London Road..... 8.5 128 
Partick Central 2.75 153 Sheffield District 
Rutherglen....... 3.5 153° Wincobank....... 3.5 50 
pertick. BEE Foss . 2 Leeds District 
ts ae 850 7 Bramley.......... 5 A de 58 


corresponds to 36.7 route-miles. But the Edinburgh 
transportation system also includes 35.25 miles (or 
more) of motor bus route. This service is of real im- 
portance, for in the fiscal year ended May 15, 1924, 
out of a total of 119,333,902 passengers 18,939,780, 
or about 16 per cent, were carried on the buses. 

This omission is of less importance than that of the 
short-haul steam railroad service, as the same table 
apparently did not allow for bus operation in the fairly 
parallel case of Washington, with 438,000 population. 
Both cities have buses to supplement the street cars, but 
only Edinburgh has steam service that is a big factor 
in the local transportation situation. 

While no record is available of the number of pas- 
Sengers carried, the above figures taken from the 
Official steam railroad time-table indicate that this busi- 
ness is far more extensive than in America except for 
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a few cities like Pittsburgh, Boston and Chicago. In 
all cases 10 miles from the city station has been taken 
as a Maximum. 

Glasgow has the cheapest street railway fare in the 
world, but even so the tramway has powerful steam 
railroad competition. What the short-haul steam rail- 
roads are after in Glasgow and other cities are the 
long rush-hour trains which can be handled at low cost. 
Zone tickets are sold on the basis of twelve rides a 
week. In some cases there is no collection on the 
trains. They are operated with a minimum of personnel, 
the ticket being taken up as the passengers depart 
through the “closed” station. 

From the figures in the foregoing table it can be 
judged that Glasgow has a very extensive system of 
steam rapid transit. Because the trains are long and 
the station spacing very short, the speed is not much 
more than 15 m.p.h. For example, there are eleven 
stops in the 72 miles between Maryhill and Ruther- 
glen, eleven stops in the 10 miles between Clydebank 
and Springburn, nine stops in the 92 miles between 
Glasgow station and Hairmyres, and also nine stops in 
the 104 miles between Glasgow and Bothwell. Unlike 
Edinburgh, Glasgow is only now beginning to use buses. 
Co-ordinated tram and bus service has long been oper- 
ated in Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield and Leeds. 

From the foregoing notes it is plain that omission 
of the steam railroads and motor buses from tabula- 
tions of this sort impairs the accuracy of the com- 
parison. It is scarcely justifiable to say that the rides 
per inhabitant per annum are 50 per cent greater in 
large American cities than in British cities of like 
size. Nobody really knows just what this percentage 
is because the British steam railroads do not keep an 
exact count of their commuter or “season” passengers. 


DNS 


The Readers’ Forum 


Calendar of Meetings Helpful 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS, TEX., April 2, 1925. 
To the Editor: 

Just a word of thanks and appreciation for your 
editorial in the March 28 issue as to the list of forth- 
coming utility association meetings, which you are 
starting to publish. 

This question of arranging convention dates to avoid 
conflict is one of great difficulty and correspondingly 
one of great importance, and the assistance of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL will be helpful. 

E. N. WILLIS, 


Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURG, PA., April 2, 1925. 
To the Editor: 

In looking over the March 28 issue of the JOURNAL, 
I was pleased to note on page 509 your list of coming 
meetings of electric railway and allied associations. 

I think it is a very good thing to set aside a definite 
place in which to publish such a list every week. I 
believe there are sufficient changes to warrant this, and 
I am sure that this information is very helpful. 


LESLEY C. PAUL, 
Railway Section, Department of Publicity. 
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Equipment Maintenance Notes 


re 


Handy Compressor 
Overhauling Bench 


N A REGULAR overhauling 

schedule, compressors are re- 
moved from the cars and taken to the 
overhauling bench in the 155th 
Street shops of the Eighth Avenue 
Railroad. One section of the bench 
is devoted to the overhauling work 
and the other end is provided with 
gages, valves, etc., for testing the 
compressors after they have been re- 
assembled. The overhauling end of 
the bench has a_ sheet-iron top 
which helps to keep oil and grease 
from the compressors. Located just 
at the end of the bench is a hand 
arbor press, which is used for press- 
ing in bushings in various parts of 
the compressors and motorman’s 
valves, when rebushing is necessary. 


Much time and unnecessary walk- 
ing is prevented by having storage 
closets. immediately back of the 
bench. Parts which are renewed 
most frequently in compressor over- 
hauling are kept in these closets, so 
that the workman does not need to 
go to the storeroom and spend time 
waiting for material when it is 
needed. A limited supply is kept in 
the closet, but sufficient to take care 
of each day’s needs. 

After compressors are overhauled 
they are given a running test on the 
bench. Tanks are installed under- 
neath the bench, and the various 
gages are connected to show pres- 
sures and to indicate any leakages 
that may occur. This test insures 
that when the compressor is again 
installed on the car it will operate 
efficiently, and many adjustments 


Efficiently Arranged Compressor Overhauling Bench in Shops of 
Eighth Avenue Railroad, New York City 


which otherwise would be required 
on the car are done at the bench. A 
gib crane with chain block serves the 
bench, so that the compressors can 
be handled without labor. 


Forming Pedestal Gib 
Plates 


HE New York State Railways 

experienced difficulty with its 
pedestal gib plates wearing thin at 
the bottom end and breaking at the 
bend. To remedy this condition the 
railway made up dies so that the gib 
plates are bent with a reinforcement 
at the bottom and corners. An ac- 
companying illustration shows both 
the old and new plates, and it will be 
seen that the new plate is shaped 
with a projection of approximately 
13 in. at the lower end on each side. 
The corners are also well rounded, 
and as the new type is formed from 


Special Forming Die Used with Pneumatic 
Hammer to Shape Pedestal Gib Plates 


At Left—New Type of Gib Plates with Re- 


inforced Corners and Side Projections at — 
At Right—Old Type of Gib _ 


Bottom. 
Plate Previously Used 


a plate without cutting, additional 


reinforcement is provided at the side | 


of the bottom projection. j 
Thése plates are formed by using 


a pneumatic power hammer, and the 


construction of the die is shown in 
another illustration. This consists of 
a heavy base block which is arranged 
to fit in the anvil of the power ham- 
mer. The center part of this block 
is hollowed out so that the sides of 
the gib plate will be formed as the 
upper part of the die is forced down. 
A slight recess in the upper section,, 
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Dick Prescott Sees a Storeroom 
And Is Favorably Impressed ° 


\ JISITING the large Rushburg 
property on their trip of inspec- 
tion, Dick Prescott, engineer of 
equipment, and Steve White, carpenter 
shop foreman of the Consolidated Rail- 
way & Light Company, accompanied the 
Rushburg engineer of equipment to the 
storeroom. 

After being introduced to the store- 
keeper Dick stated the object of their 
visit. 

“We are very much interested in your 
practice of eliminating duplicate parts,” 
said Dick, “and we thought the store- 
room was where the results would show 
up.” 

“You came to the right place,” an- 
swered the storekeeper. ‘“Let’s come 
out here and you can see what we've 
accomplished.” 

Following the storekeeper out of his 
little office into the region of shelves 
and bins, Dick was impressed by the 
unusually clean and businesslike ap- 
pearance. He noted, too, that no work- 
men were standing around waiting for 
materials. 

“Now, in this section are what we 
classify as car-body fittings.” 

“You certainiy have a mighty fine 
looking place,’ remarked Dick, glanc- 
ing casually around. 

“Thanks. We believe that a neat 
storeroom is the first step in efficiency. 
But you'll realize what reduction of 
duplicate parts means when I tell you 
this particular section occupies just 
about a third of the space it did two 
years ago.” 

“That, I take it,” replied Dick, “is due 
to doing away with the many varieties 
of various parts.” 

“Exactly.” 

Leading them to several of the bins 
in the section, the storekeeper indicated 
the contents as he explained what had 
been done. 

“Now, here are some examples. Two 
years ago we had ten different types of 
these grab-handle sockets. Each handle 
required one right-hand and one left- 
hand socket. Today we have three 
types. We had six different trapdoor 
handles. Now we have only one. 
There used to be four types of those 
conductor’s signal bells. These have 
come down to one. There’s our stand- 


ard motorman’s gong and bracket. We 
did have three different types and they 
wouldn’t interchange between cars. The 
same thing is true of most of these han- 
dles, latches, hinges, hooks, register 
mechanism parts, and practically all the 
stock in this section. You can see for 
yourself that we rarely have more than 
two varieties of any part.” 

“Tt certainly looks like this plan is 
saving your company many thousands 
of dollars a year,’ said Steve White, 
whose many years of experience as car- 
penter shop foreman of the Consolidated 
at once enabled him to grasp the sig- 
nificance of this explanation. 

“Yes,” replied the storekeeper, “our 
mechanical department now realizes the 
saving being made in reduction of delays 
and handling, although it was in- 
clined to doubt the program at first. 
But our own officials, outside of those 
in direct contact with the routine of 
purchasing and storekeeping, don’t even 
now fully appreciate what we have ac- 
complished from the statndpoint of re- 
duced prices and prompt delivery.” 

“You mean that you don’t have to 
order so many varieties of parts a few 
at a time?” queried Dick. 

“That’s it. Many of the old parts 
long ago became obsolete and had to be 
ordered in small quantities from sam- 
ples. Consequently the prices were 
very high.” 

The four men moved along through 
the storeroom, and the obliging store- 
keeper pointed out many things he 
thought would interest the visitors. As 


they turned back toward the little office . 


Dick consulted his watch. 

“We certainly are very much obliged 
to you gentlemen,” he said. “It has 
been mighty interesting indeed. I’m 
afraid, though, we'll have to hurry off 
without much ceremony now, as we 
planned on catching the interurban to 
Trackton this afternoon.” 

“You can just about make it,” said 
the storekeeper. “Take a No. 4 car 
right out here at the corner. I don’t 
envy you fellows that ride.” 

They had left the shop and were hur- 
rying toward the corner, as Dick turned 
to Steve and said, “I wonder what he 
meant by that remark about the inter- 
urban P” 
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into which the plate fits, insures its 
being accurately centered over the 
opening in the base plate. The upper 
part of the die is guided by two angle 
irons, one on either side, which are 
bolted to the base. 

With the plate in position for 
bending the power hammer drives 
the upper section of the die down and 
the sides of the plate are formed. 
While the plate is held firmly by the 
power hammer the end is bent up 
with a sledge hammer, and in this 
bending operation the projections at 
the bottom are left in their normal 
position as a reinforcement. 


Meters Used as Reverse- 
Current Relays 


HE Charleston Consolidated Rail- 

way & Lighting Company, 
Charleston, S. C., experienced trouble 
at its Five-Mile substation with two 
rotary converters racing when the 
voltage was interrupted on the a.c. 
feeders supplying the converters. 
The trouble was remedied by the use 
of two Sangamo type D-5 direct- 
current watt-hour meters arranged 
to act as reverse-current relays. The 
potential coils of both meters were 
“connected across the main buses. 
The cables leading to the two ma- 
chines were spanned as shunts to 
form the armature connections, one 
for each meter. 

The gear trains were removed 
from the two meters. Leads were 
brought from the trip coils of the 
no-voltage release attachments on 
the machine circuit breakers. Each 
coil was connected to special con- 
tacts placed in the corresponding 
meter, one stationary and the other 
mounted on the meter disk. A stop 
placed in the meter prevents rotation 
in the direction opposite to the fixed 
contact. 

With the rotary converters run- 
ning at line voltage they are deliver- 
ing energy to the line and the meters 
tend to run forward, but the stop 
prevents them. Should the voltage 
of a converter drop below the line 
pressure there is a flow of energy 
back into the machine. Then the 
meter disk swings backward, closing 
the relay contacts and opening the 
circuit breaker by short circuiting 
the no-voltage coil. This coil is in 


connection with a_ series resistor 
which prevents a complete short 
circuit. 

This arrangement has provided a 
satisfactory type of direct-current; 
time-limit reverse current relay and 
has never failed to operate. 
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Rubber Bushing Protects 
Motor Leads 


HARP bends in motor leads, par- 

ticularly at the points where they 
come out of the motor shell, often 
result in damage to the insulation 
and also cause breakage of the 
strands of the copper conductor. In 
order to prevent sharp bending at 


the method of repair. The brush- 
holder at the left is one which is so 
worn that it requires repairing. The 
one in the center has had the 
front part cut off ready for the weld- 
ing operation, while that at the right 
has been completely repaired. This 
method of repair insures an accurate 
fit of the brushes in the brush-holder 
slide and reduces troubles such as 


Soft Rubber Bushing for Motor Leads Used in Detroit that Prevents Sharp Bending 


that point and also to provide an 
insulated bushing for the leads, the 
Department of Street Railways of 
the city of Detroit, Mich., uses a 
soft-rubber bushing of the type 
shown in the accompanying drawing. 
The end of this bushing extends out- 
side of the motor shell for approx- 
imately 3 in. and so provides a sup- 
port for the motor leads that pre- 
vents sharp bends. The inside end 
of the bushing is tapered, so as to 
facilitate ready insertion in the 
hole of the motor shell. The bushing 
is also provided with shoulders so 
that when once in place it will be 
held tight. 


Repairing Brush-Holder 
Carbon Ways 


HEN the carbon brush ways of 

brush-holders used by the Utica 
lines of the New York State Rail- 
ways become worn, they are brought 
back to standard size by cutting off 
the front portion and welding new 
cast-brass fronts onto the holders. 
The accompanying illustration shows 


broken brushes and flashing, which 
result from too much clearance in the 
carbon ways. 


Convenient Acid Pot 


OLDERING acid is held in a 

three-legged conical shaped pot in 
the shops of the Department of 
Street Railways, Detroit, Mich. The 
pot is designed to stand on the floor 
instead of on a bench. Since the pot 
is deep and tapers toward the bot- 
tom, any splash of material falls back 
into the pot and is saved. Further- 
more, the tapered shape causes any 
solid material which may drop into 
the pot to collect at the bottom, so 
that the acid can be used almost to 
the last drop without the necessity 
of cleaning the pot. A large saving 
in acid has resulted since this type 
of pot was put in use. 

The pot is 12 in. high and the three 
legs raise the bottom an additional 
14 in. from the floor. The inside 
diameters of the pot are 7# in. at the 
top and 4 in. at the bottom. The pot 
is constructed of No. 20 gage (0.032 


Revamping Brush-Holders on New York State Railways Lines 


At left, brush-holder with worn carbon ways. 


In center, front,section cut = preparatory 


to welding. At right, brush-holder after repairs are completed. 
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This Conical-Shaped Acid Pot 
Saves Material 


in.) copper, and the inside is washed 
with lead. The three legs are made 
of 4-in. x 3-in. steel strap, and the 
bottoms of the legs are located on a 
5-in. radius from the center of the 
pot. A removable cover is provided 
so that the acid is kept covered 
when not in use. 


Fixture for Checking 
Controller Drums 


HE drums of platform con- 

trollers require particular atten- 
tion in order to make certain that 
the contacts line up properly, that 
the star wheel is located so that the 
fingers will make contact at the 
proper points, that the stop for the 
controller drum does not permit over- 
running of the fingers, and that the 
contact segments themselves have no 
high or low spots to cause uneven 
pressure of the contact fingers. 

In order to make certain that these 
important points are not left to the 
individual judgment of the inspector, 
special fixtures have been provided 
at the controller overhauling bench 
in the shops of the Third Avenue 
Railway, New York City, for testing 
and inspecting controller drums after 
they have been repaired. Of the two 

«fixtures illustrated the one in the 
foreground shows the construction 
and the one directly back of it has a 
controller drum in position for test- 
ing and inspecting. 

The central part of the fixture con- 
sists of a cylindrical casting which 
is turned accurately on the inside to 
a diameter corresponding to the out- 
side diameter of the segments. End- 
bearing supports are provided so that 
the controller drum can be placed in | 
position and rotated on its own bear- 
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ings. As the cylinder is rotated any 
unevenness or misalignment of the 
contact segments is apparent at once. 
If the segments are too high they 
bind on the fixture, and if too low 
excessive clearance at the edges of 
the fixture results. The two edges 
of this semi-circular casting have 
notches corresponding to the posi- 
tions that the various contacts should 
occupy along the length of the drum. 
Any segments out of alignment or 
in improper position are indicated as 
the drum is rotated. A pawl fits in 
the notches of the controller star 
wheel, so that as the drum is rotated 
the edge of the segment should line 
up with certain projections on the 
cylindrical casting. By this means 
the ends of the contact segments can 
thus be adjusted accurately, so that 
when the drum is installed in the 
controller they will function prop- 
erly. The opposite end of the fix- 
ture has a stop arrangement which 
makes contacts with the stop on the 
controller drum. The back edges of 
the segments are lined up by means 


A Special Room Is Set Aside by the Dayton City Railway for Doing 
All Wheel Work Except Turning 


Included in the machine equip- 
ment is a hydraulic press, a boring 
mill and a grinder. The shop man- 


Fixtures for Inspecting Controller Drums Insure Accurate Adjustment 


of this stop to a position which pre- 
vents over-running or improper posi- 
tion of the fingers when the drum is 
in the full series or full parallel run- 
ning positions. This fixture has 
proved a great time saver in mak- 
ing accurate inspections and adjust- 
ments. 


Special Wheel Shop in 
Dayton 


LL wheel work of the City Rail- 
way of Dayton, Ohio, is done at 
the company’s shop in a room that is 
set aside for this purpose exclusively. 
As the amount of this work is insuffi- 
cient to keep the various machines 
busy continuously, the arrangement 
adopted enables wheels to accumulate 
as they are taken off the cars or 
axles until there is enough work on 
hand to allow it to be done efficiently. 
By setting aside a special room for 
this work the machine shop is kept 
clear of accumulated wheels. 


agement considers that the amount 
of wheel turning to be done does 
not justify the expense of a special 
wheel lathe. Consequently a large 
engine lathe is used both for wheel 
turning and for other work. Due to 


this arrangement, the turning is 
done in the general machine shop 
and not in the special wheel room. 

In the wheel room a small over- 
head hand-operated crane serves the 
various machines and expedites han- 
dling of the wheels both before and 
after mounting on axles. The wheel 
grinder is used to true up the treads 
and flanges before they become so 
badly worn as to require turning. In 
this way considerable additional 
mileage is obtained and expensive 
turning is frequently avoided. 

A small emery grinder is also in- 
cluded in the wheel room for sharp- 
ening tools and for other miscellane- 
ous purposes. The accompanying 
views of the general machine shop 
illustrates the neat appearance and 
saving in room that is obtained by 
keeping the shop free of bulky 
wheels and machinery. 


By Keeping the General Machine Shop Clear of Accumulated Wheels, a Ship-Shape 
Appearance Is Maintained and at the Same Time There Is 


More Room 


Available for Other Work 
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Automatic Welder 


OLLOWING several years of 

development and trial, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., is now marketing a line of 
automatic arc-welding equipments. 
Heretofore, it has been the custom 
to supply the separate parts only. 

The new outfit is expected to find 
its principal application in the con- 
struction of standard products, re- 
pairing undersize shafts or axles 
and building up sharp flanges on 
car wheels. 

Speed of production, according to 
General Electric engineers, is es- 
pecially marked when comparison is 
made between the automatic arc 
welder and either hand are welding 
or hand gas welding. A complete 
outfit can be operated by a man and 
helper, while the completion of an 
equal amount of hand work in the 
same time would necessitate the use 
of four or more men. Estimates 
also indicate a lower overhead ex- 
pense than with gas welding, ex- 
cluding the item of labor. The use 
of push-button control provides sim- 
plicity and ease in operation. Uni- 
formity of finished product and 
space saving by the reduction of the 
number of workers and quantity of 
stock on hand are among the other 
advantages claimed for this equip- 
ment. 

A complete outfit consists of an 
automatic welding head and control 
panel, travel carriage and clamping 
device. Where it is desired, in 
order to meet special circumstances, 
the travel carriage and other com- 
ponent parts of the equipment may 
be assembled by the purchaser with 
his own device for holding the work 
in position. 


Pneumatic Drill 


IZE DD of the line of light-weight 

reversible pneumatic wood-boring 
machines has been brought out by 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York, N. Y. This drill is suitable 
for boring holes up to 1 in. diameter. 
Features of this machine include a 
three-cylinder motor, light-weight 
aluminum case, steel bushings cast in 
place in all the bearing holes, renew- 


able crankpin sleeves and renewable - 


cast-iron cylinders. 
The rotating parts of the motor 


Pneumatic Wood-Boring Machine 


are all accurately balanced to elimi- 
nate vibration and wear. The new 
size drill has an average working 
speed of 705 r.p.m. It weighs 15 lb., 
including a spade grip handle and bit 
chuck, which are furnished as stand- 
ard with this type drill. A breast- 
plate or feed screw can be substituted 
in place of the grip handle when so 
desired, and a drill chuck in place of 
the bit chuck, so as to make the drill 
adaptable to a wider variety of work. 


Crawling Tractor Crane 


N IMPROVED 10-ton crawling 
tractor crane has just been de- 
veloped by the Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich. This new type is similar 
in outward appearance to former 
types, but the design embodies new 
engineering features, such as split 
gears for propelling, double clutch 
mechanism, long tractor belts and in- 
creased speed. 

The system of split gears provides 
for controlling each tractor belt sep- 
arately. Two concentric vertical pro- 
pelling shafts at the axis of revolu- 


Loading a Dump Car with the New Tractor Crane 
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tion lead to two independent but cou- 
centric trains of spur and bevel 
gears, each operating one tractor 
belt. Each belt is directly con- 
trolled by two powerful friction 
clutches and brakes in the revolving ~ 
upper works, which give independent, 
definite and easy control over each 
belt while propelling. An all-gear 
drive from the engine to the sprockets 
with no chains in the mechanism is 
thus provided. Maneuvering the 
tractor in close quarters becomes 
comparatively simple through the use 
of the friction clutch and hand brake 
for each tractor belt. The provision 
for steering and propelling by fric- 
tion clutches is an exclusive feature 
of this design. 

The center distance between the 
two end sprockets is 10 ft. This 
long tractor belt gives increased 
stability for wide range of operation. . 
Separate levers are provided for op- 
erating each function of the crane. 
These are placed on the operator’s 
platform in the revolving upper 
works convenient to the operator. 
Particular attention has been given 
to the combining of strength with 
light weight and to making parts 
accessible so that they can be main- 
tained easily. All speeds have been 
increased 25 per cent over those of 


previous cranes manufactured by the | 
in speed - 


company. The increase 
should produce corresponding sav- 
ings in time and cost. : 


PE te eR IT RD a OT REE ee ire mG oe nat 


The crane is constructed so that it 8 


may be operated by either a steam 


engine, electric motor, gasoline mo- | 


tor, or fuel oil engine of the Diesel 
type. It is readily convertible into a 


shovel or pile driver, and any equip- — 
ment intended for operation on a 


boom can be applied, such as. clam- 
shell or dragline bucket, 
magnet, 

grappling. 


Wwe mee 


electro- 
or hook and block for 
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Master Mechanics Discuss 
Freight Equipment Interchange 


OME 40 members of the new Central 

Electric Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association met at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
for their first regular meeting follow- 
ing the organization of their associa- 
tion. President T. H. Nicholl presided. 
In accordance with the previously ar- 
ranged program, the meeting was de- 
voted almost entirely to a discussion of 
problems connected with the _ inter- 
change of freight equipment. 

E. B. Gunn of the Western Ohio Rail- 
way, acting as a committee of one, 
invited a steam railroad mechanical 
executive of long experience to take 
part in the meeting for the purpose of 
explaining steam railroad practice in 
the use of inspection cards for inter- 
change equipment under the American 
Railway Association rules. This prac- 
tice was compared in detail with that 
of the electric lines in the C.E.R.A. 
territory, and it quickly became evi- 
dent that the meeting was of immense 
value in clearing up a number of ques- 
tions regarding the proper use of the 
various inspection cards. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the committee 
on interchange rules would probably 
continue to function as a standing com- 
mittee, not only to prepare such re- 
visions of the rules as become neces- 
sary from time to time, but also to 
serve in the capacity of an advisory 
body on their application and inter- 
pretation. 

A report of the committee on grab 
handles was presented by Chairman 
A. W. Redderson. The committee had 
prepared a drawing showing the sug- 
gested location of all grab handles and 
related apparatus at the ends of freight 
cars. This was discussed in some -de- 
tail. It was decided that each mem- 
ber would be given an opportunity of 
comparing the suggested standard ar- 
rangement with the conditions on his 
own property and equipment. While 
the proposed arrangement of grab 
handles varies somewhat from steam 
road practice, the provisions of the 
federal safety appliance act were care- 
fully checked with the proposed stand- 
ards, so that the arrangement sug- 
gested would come within the provi- 
sions of the law. 

Several slight changes in the con- 
stitution of the association were 
adopted. The membership was broad- 
ened to include three grades—active, 
associate and honorary. Active mem- 
bership is open to all men in charge 
of mechanical department work on 
lines that are members of the C.E:R.A., 
and to their principal assistants. Not 
-more than two men can be active mem- 
bers from any one property. Other 
mechanical men in the territory, and 
mechanical men from properties not 
members of the C.E.R.A. are eligible 
to associate membership. These have 


all the privileges of active members 
except the right to vote or to hold 
office. Honorary members, as before, 
are elected from engineers in the in- 
dustry, when proposed by five active 
members. 

The delegates to the meeting were 
guests at luncheon of the Indiana Serv- 
ice Corporation. In the afternoon an 
inspection trip was made to the repair 
shops in Fort Wayne, and to the shop 
site and newly completed carhouse of 
the local company. 

In accordance with the new consti- 
tution, there will be three regular meet- 
ings of the association per year. These 
will be held on the second Thursday of 
February, May and September. It was 
decided to hold a special meeting on 
one afternoon during the C.E.R.A. sum- 
mer meeting at French Lick, and the 
next regular meeting at Anderson, 
Ind., on Sept. 10. 


N. F. P. A. Meets in Chicago 


HE National Fire Protective Asso- 

ciation will meet at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago on May 12-14. At 
this time the proposed new code for 
car and carhouse wiring, which has 
been studied by that association in co- 
operation with a special committee of 
the American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association, will come up for 
adoption. 


Annual Meeting of New York 
Association 


HE New York Electric Railway 

Association, whose annual meeting 
will be held at Bluff Point, N. Y., an- 
nounces that the management of Hotel 
Champlain has agreed to make a rate 
during the meeting of $10 per day, per 
person, including meals and the ban- 
quet. This year the New York State 
meeting will extend over two days, 
Friday and Saturday, June 26 and 27. 


Buses Needed at C.E.R.A. 
Meeting 


HE committee on transportation 

for the coming meeting of the 
Central Electric Railway Association 
to be held at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
on June 2-4 is endeavoring to provide 
buses to carry delegates from Indian- 
apolis or from some point on the 
Interstate Public Service Company’s 
lines to French Lick. Since bus man- 
ufacturers will probably plan to have 
sample equipments at French Lick for 
the inspection of those in attendance, 
the committee will welcome the use of 
these buses to assist in transporting 
the delegates to the meeting. Manu- 
facturers who desire to place one or 
more vehicles at the disposal of the 
committee should communicate as soon 
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as possible with the chairman, L. M. 
Brown, general superintendent Inter- 
state Public Service Company, J. F. 
‘Wild Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 


>> 
American 


Association News 


American Executive Committee 


HE executive committee of the 

American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation held a regular meeting at asso- 
ciation headquarters in New York on 
April 14. Executive Secretary J. W. 
Welsh gave a statistical report of the 
activities of the association forthe year 
1924 and a statement of revenues and 
expenses of the association for the first 
five months of this year. Expenditures 
made in connection with the new head- 
quarters of the association were com- 
paratively slight, as most of them had 
been made by the owners of the build- 
ing. Mr. Stevens reported that a lease 
for the offices for the Advisory Council 
on the twelfth floor of the same build- 
ing had been approved. 

For the committee on national rela- 
tions Mr. Henry stated that the ques- 
tion of determining the scope of the 
amended transportation act of 1924 in 
so far as it applies to electric railways 
had been considered carefully. Elec- 
tric locomotives used in interstate com- 
merce would be subject to the act, 
according to the opinion of the commit- 
tee’s legal adviser. Electric motor 
cars, on the contrary, were not con- 
sidered to be under the act. Mr. Henry 
stated that it was impossible to put the 
report of this committee in shape for 
final action at this meeting of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Storrs reported on the regulation 
of motor buses in interstate traffic, 
which has become desirable on account 
of the recent action of the United States 
Supreme Court. He asked for sugges- 
tions on proposed legislation. A gen- 
eral discussion followed the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Storrs’ report, in which it 
was brought out that this situation is 
the most serious one that has come up 
before the association in recent years. 
A motion was adopted to the effect that 
the entire matter be left in the hands 
of the committee on national relations. 

Considerable discussion took place on 
proposed changes in the constitution 
and by-laws as given in the report of a 
special committee and presented by 
C. R. Ellicott. A number of sugges- 
tions were made and the subject was 
referred back to the committee for 
further study. 

Mr. Storrs stated that with regard 
to the Hoover Safety Conference the. 
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American Electric Railway Association 
has gone forward with the idea pro- 
posed by Secretary Hoover. It is the 
only association that has actively fur- 
thered the work up to the present time. 

For the committee on company and 
associate membership Mr. Palmer stated 
that there had been a gain of four 
company members since the last execu- 
tive committee meeting. 

The association appropriated a sum 
of $250 for an exhibit before the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at its meeting to be held in Houston, 
Tex., this spring. 

Speaking for the committee on ar- 
rangements for the Midyear Dinner, 
Mr. Hanna stated that the net number 
of tickets sold was 659. Out of the 
receipts it was possible to pay all bills 
and leave a surplus of $65. 

There was a net gain of twelve indi- 
vidual members, according to Mr. Mor- 
gan, chairman of the committee on 
company section and individual mem- 
bership. The executive committee ap- 
proved Mr. Morgan’s viewpoint that in 
the case of a holding company with a 
number of subsidiaries the subsidiary 
having the largest receipts should be 
the one selected for membership in the 
association, provided a number of such 
companies were not to be included. 

Execufive Secretary Welsh read the 
report of the exhibit committee for 
Chairman Morgan. The rate for space 
at the coming convention has been fixed 
at 65 cents per square foot, the same 
as’at the last two conventions. The 
association has the permission of the 
Atlantic City authorities to place ten 
street cars on the boardwalk. A track 
has been laid up to the pier so that 
the handling charges for street cars 
will be very much less than in former 
years. The 65-cent rate for space was 
approved. 

A resolution was adopted to the effect 
that the association frown on exhibits 
at locations outside the pier or at 
places not designated by the committee 
on exhibits. A proposal was made for 
a separate day for the inspection of the 
exhibits. Upon motion it was recom- 
mended that Wednesday, Oct. 7, be set 
aside for this purpose. 

A form of uniform bill for adoption 
by state legislatures to promote high- 
way and crossing safety was read by 
Mr. Briggs. This was designed to cover 
uniformity in legislation so that there 
would not be confusion and ambiguity 
as to the procedure to be followed by 
motorists. The matter was referred 
for action to the representatives of the 
association on the conference on street 
and highway safety of the National 
Safety Council. 

A contribution to the conference on 
street and highway safety was ordered 
by the executive committee. A resolu- 
tion from the Transportation and Traf- 
fic Association executive committee 
was presented to the effect that the 
former association requested the Amer- 
ican Association to refer all matters 
regarding street and highway traffic to 
the T. & T. Association. 

Invitations were presented by Mr. 
Coates to all A.E.R.A. members to at- 
tend the Central Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation convention at French Lick June 
2-4, and by Mr. Morgan to attend the 
New York Electric Railway Associa- 


COMING MEETINGS 


OF 


Electric Railway and 
Allied Associations 


A pril 20-25—International Regional 
Planning Congress, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

May 5-8—Southwestern Public 
Service Association, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex. 

May 12-13—Public Utility Section, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Houston, Tex. 

May 25-28—National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

May 26-27—Regional Motor Trans- 
port Conference, Chicago, IIl. 

June 2-4—Central Electric Railway 
Association, French Lick Springs, Ind. 

June 3-4—Iowa Electric Railway 
Association, Waterloo, Iowa. 

June 10-12—Canadian Electric Rail- 
way Association, Montreal, Quebec. 

June 26-27—New York Electric 
Railway Association, Hotel Cham- 
plain, Bluff Point, N. Y. 

July 22-25—Pacific Claim Agents’ 
Association, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 5-9—American Electric Rail- 
way Association, annual convention 
and exhibits, Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


tion meeting at Bluff Point, N. Y., on 
June 26-27. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
next meeting of the executive commit- 
tee be held at the Windsor Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, on June 10. _ This date 
was selected on account of the conven- 
tion of the Canadian Electric Railway 
Association, which had sent an invita- 
tion to the American Association to 
hold its next executive committee meet- 
ing in connection with that event. 

Members present were President J. 
N. Shannahan, F. R. Coates, L. S. 
Storrs, R. P. Stevens, J. W. Welsh, 
H. D. Briggs, Paul Shoup, L. H. Palmer, 
J. H. Hanna, H. B. Flowers, E. F. 
Wickwire, Harry Reid, C. E. Morgan, 
E. P. Waller, G. H. Harries, C. L. 
Henry, R. I. Todd, Myles Lambert for 
H. D. Shute, and E. C. Faber for Bar- 
ron Collier. 


Claims Executive Committee 


MEETING of the executive com- 

mittee of the American Electric 
Railway Claims Association was held 
at the association office, New York, on 
April 15. Those in attendance were 
H. D. Briggs of Newark, N. J.; J. S. 
Kubu of Cleveland; F. G. Herrell of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and George Lorenz 
of Chicago. Mr. Lorenz represented 
G. B. Hellmuth, and Dr. Hart repre- 
sented E. Fisher, members of the exec- 
utive committee. The principal work 
done was to go over the program for 
the year and the assignments of the 
different committees. Other topics con- 


sidered were the marking of car steps 
with the words “Watch Your Step,” and 
various methods of resuscitation. 


Use the Association Facilities 


IRCULAR letters have been sent 
out from association headquarters 
to all members and also to executives 
of non-member companies outlining 


_briefly the various activities of the 


American Electric Railway Association 
and the services it renders to its mem- 
bers. 

During the year 1924 some 13,300 
requests for information were made of 
the association. A large share of 
these required a considerable amount 
of work for answer. “Too often,” says 
Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh in 
his letter of transmittal, “some mem- 
bers avail themselves of our services 
only when they are in serious trouble. 
Of course, we are glad to oblige and 
do our best. The crisis passed, all too 
frequently they forget us. We send 
them regular announcements of the 
material and information at hand, but 


_ hear little from them again unless such 


an emergency arises. If one does, they 
come back. And every time they return 
and look us over they express surprise 
at the amount of help we can give 
them. Such members use us merely 
as an emergency truck in trouble.” 

The desire of the association, as 
stated in the letter, is to get all mem- 
bers to use the services of the associa- 
tion as a supply car. In this way it is 
possible to draw on the suggestions of 
many of the 500,000 workers who are 
engaged directly or indirectly in the 
electric railway industry. 


Special Reports Available 


HE following special reports have 

been prepared and are available to 
member companies in good standing 
upon request: 


Bulletin No. 16—Working conditions of 
electric railway trainmen—This gives data 
for more than 200 companies on hours of 
labor, length and types of run, overtime 
rates, extra compensation allowed for 
special work, labor turnover, vacations al- 
lowed and other miscellaneous factors af- 
fecting working conditions. 

Bulletin No. 17—State Regulation of 
Motor Bus Common Carriers—Contains 
copies of all state laws providing for the 
general regulation of motor bus common 
carriers, together with copies of rules and 
regulations for motor bus operators pre- 
scribed by state commissions under the 
laws. The compilation is preceded by an 
analytical index and digest giving ready 
reference to particular sections and listing 
states that have legislated on the various 
subjects. Special tax legislation is not in- 
cluded except where it is a part of a gen- 
eral regulatory act. All taxation measures 
and other miscellaneous acts affecting mo- 
tor bus operations in any way will be sum- 
marized and indexed in a later compilation. 

Bulletin No. 18—Rate of Return Allowed 
Electric Railways—Extracts from decisions 
of public; utility commissions in which the 
rate has been fixed after an official de- 
termination of the amount upon which the 
company is entitled to earn a return. 

Bulletin No. 19—Motor Bus Operations 
in the United States, Part IV—This is the 
fourth installment of a list of motor bus 
lines, the first part of which was issued 
Dec. 1, 1924. It shows the name and ad- 
dress of all motor bus operators and where 
the information is available, statistical data 
on the character of their operations. The 
present installment cover the states of 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and South Dakota. 


In addition to the above supplements 
to the Wage Bulletin, Fare Bulletin and 
Cost of Living Studies (Bulletin No. 20) 
have also been prepared, bringing them 
down to date. 
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The News of the Industry 


Detroit May Proceed Alone 


Rapid Transit Plan May Be Confined to 
City, with Near-by Towns 
Coming in Later 


A resolution providing that the Rapid 
Transit Commission of Detroit, Mich., 
submit to the City Council its plan of 
routes to include Detroit only has been 
prepared by P. J. M. Hally, attorney 
for the commission, and placed in the 
hands of John C. Lodge, president of 
the Council. For the present any route 
into or through the surrounding munic- 
ipalities will be eliminated. The com- 
mission has pledged itself to submit its 
plan of routes for the city to the elec- 
tors of Detroit at the first opportunity. 

-The resolution was drafted after the 
commission became exasperated by the 
various obstacles placed in the way of 
passage of its bill and after Governor 
Groesbeck had expressed doubt as to 
the constitutionality of the bill pre- 
sented to the State Legislature. The 
Greater Detroit program is given up 
and a plan for city lines only is to be 
considered now. 

It is cited by the commission that it 
is now possible for Detroit to proceed 
within its own limits and postpone for 
the time being any consideration of the 
surrounding municipalities. It is re- 
alized that the congested condition on 
certain downtown thoroughfares con- 
stantly grows worse and that the situa- 
tion may not be remedied by any other 
means than rapid transit, if the city’s 
growth is not to be retarded. 

The passing of the resolution by the 
City Council will make it imperative 
for the Rapid Transit Commission to 
remodel its plan, which contemplated 
routes serving Highland Park and 
Hamtramck as well as in Detroit. 

Highland Park and Springwells are 
the homes of the Ford industries and 
Hamtramck is the home of the Dodge 
Brothers’ plant, so to leave out these 
two municipalities will necessitate a 
change in the rapid transit plan. 

Members of the commission ~ ex- 
pressed the belief that Detroit could 
build itself a system of elevateds and 
subways under the 1923 legislation or 
under the financial plan approved last 
fall in a charter amendment. The 1923 
legislation contained the so-called 
Nagel plan of financing, which provided 
that the city authorities could set aside 
any value found to accrue to property 
by reason of a subway in a separate 
column and tax this valuation only for 
subway purposes at the regular tax 
rate. The latter plan provides for split- 
ting the cost of rapid transit lines so 
that 19 per cent would be raised by a 
tax on the city at large, 51 per cent by 
_ assessments on real estate in benefited 
zones and 80 per cent through fares. 

At the State Capitol the original bill 


sponsored by the Detroit Rapid Transit 
Commission has_ been  pigeonholed. 
This measure provided for the spend- 
ing of $200,000,000 for the construction 
of about 40 miles of subways, elevated 
or surface rapid transit lines. The 
Wayne County delegation to the Legis- 
lature fixed $60,000,000 as the limit that 
may be expended in the construction of 
the proposed rapid transit system with- 
out again petitioning the Legislature 
for revision of the financial limitations. 

A substitute bill has been proposed 
which it is reported has been agreed to 
by various Detroit commercial organ- 
izations. This bill, it is understood, 
contemplates making $54,000,000 avail- 
able from bond issues and $4,500,000 
annually by direct taxation, leaving the 


question of limitation of special prop- 
erty assessment to the discretion of 
the City Council. 

A new bill sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor would tend to set aside the plans 
of the Rapid Transit Commission in so 
far as changes in the existing state 
laws are concerned. It would necessi- 
tate the Council submitting charter 
amendments on which detailed plans of 
the commission could be based. When 
approved by the voters, the amend- 
ments would then have to be submitted 
at a separate election to obtain the 
adoption of the plan proper. The pur- 
pose is to let the people of Detroit 
decide just how they want the proposed 
rapid transit system built and financed 
and who shall take charge of the work. 


Peace in Philadelphia 


Mr. Mitten Still Opposed to Conowingo Power Plans, but Withdraws 
from Effort to Secure Control of Philadelphia Electric Company 


HOMAS E. MITTEN, chairman of 

the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., remains the implaca- 
ble foe of Conowingo. That is the sum 
and substance of the recent battle be- 
tween Mr. Mitten and the Philadelphia 
Electric Company which kept the City 
of Brotherly Love stirred up for several 
weeks. But sum and substance are not 
all. There were lively times in Phila- 
delphia while the controversy raged— 
times too lively to be dismissed with a 
single sentence. 

Conowingo, it should be explained, is 
the $52,000,000 development proposed to 
be carried out in the interest of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company in an- 
ticipation of its future power needs. 
P. R. T. lined up against the Conowingo 
project because “it is purely and simply 
a banker’s project for the sale of securi- 
ties.” Ags the Public Ledger phrased it, 
P. R. T. contended that Conowingo was 
“forced upon P. E. by the Drexel in- 
terests for their own profit and for the 
profit of the engineers who are to build 
it, if it shall be authorized, upon terms 
which involve no risk to themselves and 
all to the P. E.” As that paper saw it, 
“Pp. R. T., as the largest customer of 
P. E., undoubtedly has a vital interest 
in the question it has raised.” 

The railway did not mince words. 
Neither did the Philadelphia Electric 
Company for that matter. The lan- 
guage of the latter was, perhaps, more 
reserved, but it was no less telling than 
was that of the railway. Mr. Mitten 
said that “the present controversy is a 
contest between the old order and the 
new.” He was not opposed to the de- 


velopment of water power, but he was 


opposed “to the development of any 
water-power project for the benefit of 
bankers and promoters.” “The rule for 


the rich,” said Mr. Mitten’s spokesman, 
“must be the same as for the poor.” 
The Drexels—meaning Drexel & Com- 
pany, the bankers—dominate P. E. by 
virtue of P. E. stockholders’ proxies, 
charged Mr. Mitten. 

But Mr. Mitten went farther than 
that. In a plea for proxies he offered 
P. E. stockholders P. R. T. management, 
with the assurance of an additional 2 
per cent upon P. E. common stock—an 
increase in the dividend from 8 per cent 
to 10 per cent. It was a direct appeal to 
the pocketbook. The annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia Electric was at hand. 
Big doings loomed ahead. It was, in- 
deed, an unusual situation, this impend- 
ing battle for control. ~ Innuendoes 
were hurled about with reckless aban- 
don, as they say. 

For a while P. E. remained quiet. 
Then it, too, entered the fray. It said 
that every thoughtful citizen should re- 
sist “the Mitten attempt to grab con- 
trol of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany for selfish and ulterior reasons.” 
Yes! Those were the exact words. To 
illustrate “the absurdity” of the Mitten 
proposition, it said that if “P. R. T. got 
current from P. E. entirely free it would 
make a difference of only one-quarter 
of 1 cent per passenger carried in 1924, 
against the lowest fare of 74 cents, 
which would have no practicable effect 
upon trolley fares in Philadelphia.” 
Moreover, it indicated that the yearly 
increase in business to it from sources 
other than the railway was greater than 
the total of business by the P. R. T. 
from the P.E. Mr. Mitten’s yearly con- 
sumption of power, if withdrawn, would 
not hurt P. E. much, anyhow. More- 
over, P. E. sought to show that whereas 
it had reduced rates the tendency of 
fares on the lines of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit had been upward. It also 
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printed a comparison from Moody’s to 
show the difference in the margin of 
safety between P. E. securities and 
P. R. T. securities. 

The fat certainly was in the fire. 
Meanwhile, the local papers took a 
hand. The North American discovered 
that the New York State Public Service 
Commission had declined to allow the 
Buffalo system to charge up to expenses 
the fees it pays Mitten management. 
The North American even suggested 
that the Pennsylvania commission “as- 
certain how much the Buffalo activities 
cost the P. R. T. in the way of time and 
energy expended by Mitten Manage- 
ment, Inc., for which the P. R. T. is 
paying more than $300,000 a year.” 

If Mr. Mitten could appeal to P. E. 
stockholders, W. H. Johnson, president 
of the P. E., could certainly appeal to 
his own partners in the electric com- 
pany. And he did. Mr. Johnsen’s ad- 
vice to the stockholders of his company 
was “to consider well a proposition 
to put power into the hands of those 
who are publicly attacking your com- 
pany to promote their selfish interests.” 

And so the battle went into its final 
stages. It was exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing. Necessarily, this is the barest out- 
line of it. It all ended on the night of 
April 5 in this letter addressed by Mr. 
Mitten to the chairman and the presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany: 

You are hereby respectfully informed 
that the campaign of this management to 
secure the proxies of the stockholders of 
your company has been this day discon- 
tinued and that the proxies thus far secured 
will not be voted in opposition to your 
management at your annual meeting. 

Your more than 20,000 small stock- 
holders were so impressed with your pub- 
lished assurances that you were still in 
control that they, over and over again, ex- 
pressed a willingness to lose all that they 
had invested in your company, if that 
should be the outcome, in order to stand 
by you in response to your call. x 

This management having itself survived 
with its own company against the opposi- 
tion of its bankers only a few years ago, 
through the rallying of its own employees 
and stockholders—much as your employees 
and stockholders are now rallying to you— 
fully appreciates the honor tendered you in 
recognition. of past’ service, aS well as the 
greatly added responsibility which now rests 
upon you. 

This management hopes most sincerely 
that the result of this contest will make you 
dominant in the affairs of your company 
and enable you to adequately protect the 
interests of those stockholders who have so 
Signally expressed their confidence in you. 

NOTE—P. R. T. must continue its fight 
against the Conowingo power project—for 
reasons already given to the commission. 

And so finis was written to the 
matter except for the fact that “P. R. T. 
must continue its. fight against the 
Conowingo power project—for reasons 
already given to the commission.” 

Mr. Johnson’s only comment for pub- 
lication was that “Mr. Mitten’s letter is 
as broadminded as it was unexpected. 
These two managements have always 
worked in harmony in the past and it 
is my hope that they will continue to 
do so in the future.” 

At which Philadelphia breathed a 
sigh of temporary relief. 


1,120 Tickets Sold Under 
Youngstown Plan 


The weekly ticket plan making pos- 
sible the 5-cent fare on the lines of 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway, 
Youngstown, Ohio, will be continued 
for another week. During the first 


trial- week Harry Engle, local street 
railway commissioner, reports that 
1,120 tickets were sold. Mr. Engle has 
interpreted this to mean that only the 
few persons who use the cars regularly 
four or more times a day bought 
tickets. 


Chicago Matters Before 
State 


Traction Issue Likely to Be Before 
Legislature—New Co-ordination 
Proposals Outlined 


A flood of legislation is the after- 
math of the Chicago municipal traction 
defeat. City officials and campaigners 
scattered to resorts and the whole ques- 
tion was taken up by the mass of state 
Assemblymen, of whom there are twice 
as many in Chicago as Aldermen. 
Springfield, the state capital, hence- 
forth will probably be the scene of 
many hot traction battles. 

Henry A. Blair, head of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, arriving home ten days 
after the election from a trip, found 
his co-ordination, service-at-cost plan 
the leading one before the citizens, but 
its fruition dependent upon an amend- 
ment to permit a new type of franchise 
to utilities. This gives Governor Small 
the whiphand in future. 

The Blair plan is rivaled by one of 
Samuel Insull, head of the elevated 
lines, but Mr. Insull did not go so far 
in co-ordination and other provisions 
highly desired by the city. Both plans 
are dependent upon co-operation be- 
tween the two men who drew them. 

The Blair plan: 


An indeterminate, or “terminable,”’ fran- 
chise subject to “good behavior,’ or a 
twenty-year franchise to which additional 
periods can be added every ten years after 
the franchise has ‘run half its life. 

As much subway as can be built with the 
$40,000,000 the city has received from the 
surface lines under the present franchise. 

Unified operation of surface and elevated. 

Auxiliary bus service. 

Extensions to double present 
capacity. 

Rapid transit to every part of city. 

Service at cost. 

One fare with universal transfers. 

Provision for city purchase by direct pay- 
ment or amortization. 

“Tt should be possible,” says Mr. 
Blair, “for a citizen to board a street 
car in front of his house, transfer to 
a rapid transit train and enter the busi- 
ness district through a subway, all for 
one fare.” 

The plan calls for $105,000,000 ex- 
penditure in six years and a system 
capable of carrying 2,000,000,000 reve- 
nue passengers a year. 

This and other plans will come before 
the reorganized City Council under an 
order by Mayor Dever when his plan was 
defeated. He said it was evident that 
the people did not desire what he had 
to offer and it was now their turn to 
show what they wanted. 

That the result of the election was a 
decided compliment to the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines and the elevated roads is 
conceded. Throughout the campaign 
speakers called the surface lines the 
best plant in the United States and a 
bargain at $163,000,000. Clean, well 
painted, fast running cars, company 
supervisors at all important points 
helping passengers and traffic and gen- 
eral good feeling between citizens and 
company served to bear this out. 
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Union at Cleveland Wants 
18-Cent Increase 


The car men’s union at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has voted to demand a wage 
scale of 73 cents an hour for the first 
three months of service, 75 cents an 
hour for the next nine months and 78 
cents an hour for all men in service 
more than one year. Their present 
wage scale is 55, 57 and 60 cents. 

The men insist that their demand, to 
be presented to the Cleveland Railway 
before May 1, is really an increase of 
only 6 cents an hour, inasmuch as a 
board of arbitration last June granted 
them an increase of 12 cents an hour. 
This award of the board, however, has 
been rejected as illegal by both the 
Common Pleas Court and the Court of 
Appeals in Cleveland. The men are 
now attempting to have the case heard 
in the State Supreme Court. 

The company’s viewpoint is that the 
men are really asking an increase of 
18 cents, inasmuch as the award of a 
year ago was illegal and the men have 
never received it. John J. Stanley, 
president of the company, has indicated 
his willingness to give the men an in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour. 

If the State Supreme Court sustains 
the verdict of the Court of Appeals, 
not only will the union not get the 12 
cents an hour awarded a year ago, but 
no new agreement will be entered into 
between the company and the union, 
inasmuch as the Court of Appeals has 
held that the closed shop provision in 
the original contract makes a proposal 
of this kind null and void on the ground 
of public policy. 

So far the men have not formally 
presented their new demands to the 
company and it is not likely they will 
do so until the State Supreme Court 
has decided whether or not it will hear 
their appeal from the decision of the 
Court of Appeals. 


Third Avenue Railway Joins 
New York Bus Bidders 


The bus franchise application of the 
Third Avenue Railway, New York, ask- 
ing for 26 Manhattan and Bronx routes 
to be operated at 5 and 10 cent fares, 
was delayed in reaching the office of the 
franchise bureau of the Board of Esti- 
mate. It was made public on April 10, 
bringing the number of applications 
filed up to 27. . 

The Third Avenue Railway and the 
New York Railways are the only two 
traction companies to bid for a 
franchise for routes proposed by the 
Municipal Board of Transportation. 
Neither the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company nor the B.-M. T. renewed 
its application. These companies were 
conspicuous contenders for the fran- 
chises up to the time Mayor Hylan 
scrapped all applications and called for 
new ones along the lines laid down by 
the city board. 

The Third Avenue Railway proposes 
a fee to the city of 2 per cent of the 
annual gross receipts and a guaranty of 
$25,000. It intends to operate within 
two months from the date of granting 
the franchise. The Surface Transporta- 
tion Corporation. the. bus subsidiary, 
will be run by the operating depart- 
ments of the Thivd Avenue Railway. 
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New Buffalo Fare Probably 
Insufficient 


The 8-cent fare recently authorized 
by the Public Service Commission is 
insufficient and a still greater increase 
is needed if the International Railway, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is to undertake track 
and rolling stock improvements. Her- 
bert G. Tulley, president of the railway, 
has so informed the commission and the 
municipal authorities. The commission 
a month ago allowed the company to 
increase its fare from 7 to 8 cents. It 
now is reported the company wants a 
10-cent fare on all local lines. Mr. 
Tulley said: 

The International avers that its income 
under the present rate of fare is sufficient 
to meet only the bare operating costs of 
its property. The imposition of any addi- 
tional track, roadbed, rail or paving costs 
without a corresponding increase in the 
rates of fare would work a financial bur- 
den which would be impossible for the 
company to carry. 

A conference attended by representa- 

_ tives of the municipality, the Public 
Service Commission and of Mitten 
Management, Inc., which has the con- 
tract for the operation of local and in- 
terurban lines of the International, was 
held in Buffalo on April 15. It was 
called by the commission to discuss the 
report covering traction service recently 
made by the commission following an 
investigation by engineers of the utili- 
ties board. The report was not made 
public prior to the conference. 

Traction representatives at the con- 
ference included Thomas E. Mitten, 
chairman of the board; J. A. Queeney, 
vice-president of Mitten Management, 
Inc., and Nelson Robinson, New York. 


Minnesota Commission Will Hear 
Bus Application in May 


Passed by the Legislature, a bill 
awaits only the Governor’s signature 
to put Minnesota’s bus lines under con- 
trol of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. I. D. Bowen has 
been named by the commission to direct 
administration of the new department. 

The law requires every bus line, of 
which there are some 50 with 600 buses, 
to take out a license to operate each 
route. The commission will establish 
routes and rates of fare, and with each 
application the bus company must show 
the public necessity and the convenience 
before the license can be granted. In 
fixing the rate of fare and routes the 
commission must consider the effect of 
the service on the railroads and pre- 
vent duplication of service as far as 
possible. Parties under the law are the 
companies, local government units, 
railroads and the public. The decisions 
of the commission are subject to appeal 
to the courts. This law places the sub- 
ject of jitney buses under control of 
the state instead of the city councils. 

Under the new law the Twin City 
Motor Bus Company, owned by the 
Minneapolis Street Railway, must have 
licenses for its lines between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, between St. Paul 
and Stillwater, Minn., St. Paul and 
White Bear, Minn., and between the 
Lake Minnetonka station at Glen Lake 
and the Glen Lake Sanitarium. Pros- 
pective lines ordered by the City Coun- 
cil of Minneapolis at the ends of various 


trolley lines must be approved by the 
commission. 

Until the permanent rate of fare 
matter is settled by the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company cannot 
complete its plan of still further im- 
proving the Twin Cities system. 

The Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission will have its first hearing on 
bus line operations early in May. 

Horace Lowry, president of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, said: 

The attitude and relationship of the 
street railway are not changed by the 
passage of the bus bill. Our position is the 
same as it has been in the past. We shall 
continue to try, with the city, to work out 
such plans as conditions may make prac- 
tical and desirable from the standpoint of 
public service. Our duty and our interest 
lie with the city and the bus law will only 
impose a change in the legal formalities 
and not in the essence of relationship with 
the city. When plans for bus extensions 
or inaugurations have been worked out that 
are satisfactory to the city and when we 
have the approval of the city, we will then 


apply to the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission under the terms of the law. 


Denver After Coffin Award 


Denver versus Dallas. That is the 
lineup. It is a competition, and Denver 
makes no bones of the fact that it is 
going to be keen. The object—the 
Coffin prize. Jimmie Adams, the genial 
superintendent of transportation of the 


“Times” Talks 


Lucile of Denver 
to Conductor 


Denver Tramway, has started a cam- 
paign that is getting into the papers, 
just as did the recent one in Dallas. 
For instance, on April 7, the Denver 
Times had a feature by one of Den- 
ver’s best, cutest and slangiest little 
reporters. The subject was Miss Pit- 
caithly, about whom the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL had a _ story re- 
cently. The Denver team is reported 
to be running strong with the batting 
average high and errors reduced to a 
minimum. In a folder issued recently 
the Coffin prize committee of the Den- 
ver Tramway said: 

Fort Worth captured the prize for 1924. 
Now every Fort Worth citizen is an en- 
thusiastic booster for the boys of the 
Northern Texas Traction Company. 

“We've got the best street railway in 
the United States,” is the proud boast of 
the car riders of Fort Worth. 

Let’s make ’em add “except Denver!” to 
their boasting. 

The American Electric Railway Assovia- 
tion, through which the prize is awarded, 
will name the 1925 winner next October, 
during its annual convention. 

Let’s get ready to pour those 1,000 dol- 
lars into the employees’ fund. Let’s push 


out our chests and make ready to wear 
that gold medal on them. 


Wage Arbitration on in 
Providence 


A board of arbitration is hearing 
the controversy between the United 
Electric Railways, Providence, R. I., 
and the union employees relative to 
wages and working conditions. Arthur 
Sturgis, statistician for the local street 
car men’s union, testified on March 31 
that the wages in Providence should be 
from 65 cents an hour to 70 cents 
an hour instead of the present 61-cent 
scale. He contended that wages in 
1925 should be determined by the dif- 
ference in cost of living between 1918 
and 1925. James H. Vahey, counsel for 
the union, suggested limiting the testi- 
mony to three days. Both the company 
and the union have been preparing their 
cases since the agreement to arbitrate 
was signed on Feb. 5. The arbitrators 
include James H. Higgins, chosen by 
the union; Frank H. Swan, chosen by 
the company, and Prof. James P. Adams 
of Brown University chairman. The 
questions before the board include in- 
crease in wages, change in basic work- 
ing day and abolishment of seniority. 


Memphis Men Accept 
Existing Scale 


Union employees of the Memphis 
Street Railway, Memphis, Tenn., have 
voted to abandon a 9-cent wage in- 
crease demand and stand by the exist- 
ing wage scale. This action on the 
part of the employees automatically 
killed the company’s demand for a 12- 
cent-an-hour decrease in the men’s pay. 
The affairs of adjustment had been 
placed in the hands of Mayor Paine, 
who had been assured by railway offi- 
cials that if the men would withdraw 
their demands for an increase the com- 
pany would give up its stand for a 
decrease. A new contract will be drawn 
up effective April 1. The trainmen’s 
wages are 45 cents an hour for the 
men who have been employed for one 
year or less, 50 cents an hour for men 
employed between one and two years 
and 55 cents an hour for men whose 
service extends beyond the two-year 
period. 


Court Approves Service Changes 


With the approval of the recom- 
mendations of George H. Clifford of 
Fort Worth for the rehabilitation of 
the Oklahoma Railway, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., by increased and improved serv- 
ice, given recently by John H. Cotteral, 
United States Judge, all preliminaries 
to a complete tryout of the Clifford 
plan have been approved. The court 
holds that contracts entered into by the 
railway requiring that the terminal 
station be maintained are binding, but 
that it is not required that all cars 
operate through the station. Under 
this ruling the receivers plan to re- 
route cars, which, by not passing 
through the station, can contribute 
most to the economy program. The 
plan contemplates more frequent serv- 
ice on numerous lines and the installa- 
tion of bus lines to provide cross-town 
service and reach certain sections not 
now served. The feeling among citizens 
generally is that a few months will see 
the local railway restored. j 
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Recent Bus Developments 


Many Items of Interest Reflecting the Increased Use of the Bus 
by the Electric Railways—Several Important Pur- 
chases—More Motor Lines in Detroit 


FFICIALS of the Duluth Street 

Railway, Duluth, Minn., announce 
the purchase of the interstate buses 
operating between Duluth and Superior. 
The purchaser is the Duluth-Superior 
Coach Company, a subsidiary of the 
railway. The buses were bought from 
the Northland Transportation Company, 
Duluth, which purchased them from the 
Superior White Company during the 
previous week. The Ashland line, also 
purchased by the Northland Transporta- 
tion Company from the Superior White 
Company at the same time, was not in- 
volved in the sale to the Duluth Street 
Railway. 

O. S. Caeser, an official of the Du- 
luth-Superior Coach Company, recently 
stated that the purpose of the purchase 
was to provide a reliable and extra 
special through service between the 
cities of Duluth and Superior. He said 
that no local passengers would be car- 
ried in either city and that the present 
cash fare of 25 cents on the buses 
would not be increased; that present 
buses would be replaced as soon as 
possible with modern parlor car type 
coaches and a de luxe service would be 
maintained between the two cities. 

Herbert Warren, vice-president and 
general manager of the Duluth Street 
Railway, announced that the purchase 
of the bus interests by the traction 
company was another step by the street 
railway in its policy to meet fully the 
needs of Duluth and Superior for trans- 
portation facilities. 


The Atlanta Coach Company, - At- 
lanta, Ga., has been incorporated to 
take care of the traffic at the Morning- 
side and Virginia Avenues districts of 
Atlanta, as a supplement to the service 
rendered by the cars of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company. The in- 
corporaters are H. M. Atkinson, P. 8. 
Arkright, C. G. Adsit, W. H. Taylor 
and F. L. Butler. The line will be 
owned and operated by the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company with equip- 
ment described elsewhere in this issue. 


The Browncroft de luxe bus line, 
operated by the Rochester Railways 
Co-ordinate Bus Lines, Inc., subsidiary 
of the New York State Railways, has 
reduced its one-way fare from 25 to 15 
cents. This line operates Mack-Lang 
buses of the most improved limousine 
type. It connects the heart of the city 
with the exclusive suburban tract of 
Browncroft. Originally no stops were 
made between terminals. Recently this 
was changed so that the buses would 
take on or discharge passengers any- 
where along its route on signal. In 
departing somewhat from its original 
plan, the company expects by the re- 
duction in fare to increase the value 
of the lines as a revenue producer. 


Ernest Stenger, receiver of the Den- 
ver Tramway, Denver, Col., addressed 
the Colorado Engineering Council re- 
cently, telling why the Bus Transporta- 
tion Company, a subsidiary of the 
tramway, was organized. He said: 


“I don’t know of any other way to 
avoid stagnation. The greatest danger 
of public regulation is stagnation. 
Don’t kill initiative. The greatest 
advantage of buses for transportation 
is the elasticity they permit as against 
rail lines. For use as extensions and 
feeders to the railway lines, buses have 
the advantage of representing a smaller 
original outlay and permit easy adjust- 
ment to conditions, despite the fact that 
the cost per seat-mile is virtually 
double that of the electrically operated 
street car. 

“It is inconceivable, however, that 
buses could supplant the rail street cars 
in the congested parts of the city. The 
buses cannot handle mass transporta- 
tion as easily and quickly as the street 
car. In rush hours it.would be vir- 
tually impossible to handle the crowds 
with buses, under present conditions.” 

It was felt by the tramway that bus 
transportation had developed to such a 
point that in order to fulfill its duties 
the tramway should conduct an experi- 
ment in bus transportation. 


Four separate bus lines to serve sum- 
mer cottagers along Lake Ontario are 
embraced in the program of the New 
York State Railways, announced by 
James F. Hamilton, president of the 
company. Three of the lines will connect 
Rochester with Island Cottage, Grand 
View Beach and Manitou Beach and the 
fourth will serve the Irondequoit terri- 
tory on the eastern side of the city. 
Applications have been filed with the 
town officials along the routes and, if 
granted, service will start by Memorial 
Day. The Manitou Beach line will pro- 
vide transportation for cottagers, with- 
out facilities since the abandonment of 
the Rochester & Manitou Beach (elec- 
tric) Railroad. This proposed route 
parallels the Ridge Road Bus line, an 
independent. The Lakeshore Transpor- 
tation Company, represented by James 
J. Dadd, has filed petitions for service 
similar to that asked in the railways’ 
application. No action has been taken 
on the independent proposal. 


The Detroit Department of Street 
Railways has expanded its bus opera- 
tion with the addition of two new bus 
lines, service being extended on Grand 
River Avenue for a distance of about 3 
miles, and another line having been 
started on Fenkell Avenue. If traffic 
warrants the new Fenkell line will be so 
connected as to give a through route 
from Grand River Avenue to Highland 
Park. Buses will be run on a ten- 
minute headway on the Grand River 
Avenue line with a five-minute schedule 
during rush hours. If the service does 
not prove satisfactory to residents the 
city may negotiate with the Detroit 
United Railway for the purchase of the 
company’s Grand River Avenue car 
tracks to Mill Road. It was the inten- 
tion of the D. U. R. gradually to de- 
crease service and ultimately establish 
its terminals at Farmington and Red- 
ford, if the D. S. R. took over service 
on Grand River Avenue to Mill Road. 
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The proposed arrangement with the 
D. U. R. was interrupted when it went 
into receivership. The D. S. R. officials 
want to compare the two services. The 
extensions are in line with the survey 
reviewed in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan. 24, page 129. 


Governor Smith of New York on 
April 7 vetoed the Thayer bill which 
would have brought freight-carrying 
buses under supervision of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission as common 
carries and the Clayton bill amending 
the transportation corporation law pro- 
viding that stage corporations in all 
cities shall be deemed common carriers. 
In vetoing the latter measure the Govy- 
ernor said: “At the present time litiga- 
tion is pending on the question of the 
power of the city of New York, under 
the enabling act construing the home 
rule amendment to the Constitution, 
to supersede Sec. 24 of the transporta- 
tion corporation law. I cannot escape 
the conclusion that the approval of this 
bill would operate to defeat the city in 
its purpose to supersede this section 
should the courts decide in its favor.” 


The Wisconsin Power & Light. Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., has announced the 
purchase of the business and equip- 
ment of the Interurban Rapid Transit 
Company and the Gallagher Transpor- 
tation Company, which has been fur- 
nishing bus service between Madison 
and Stevens Point; also the Schlegler 
Transportation Company, which has 
been supplying service between Port- 
age and Madison. New equipment will 
be added to these lines in accordance 
with the company’s policy of providing 
frequent and dependable bus service. 


The Twin City Motor Bus Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has bought land in 
White Bear, a St. Paul lake suburb, on 
which to build a bus depot. The Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company owns the 
bus line. 


The Roanoke Railway & Electric 
Company, Roanoke, Va., through its 
subsidiary, the Roanoke Rapid Transit 
Company, recently began a bus service 
between Salem and Roanoke. Each 
bus seats seventeen passengers. The 
purpose of the company is to provide a 
form of intercity transportation simi- 
lar to the private automobile. 


Announcement was made recently. 
that the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany, operating between Louisville and 
Indianapolis, had closed a deal with 
A. G. Harmon, Indianapolis, whereby it 
acquires all property, franchise and 
good will.of the Jackson Highway Bus 
Line, known as the J. & H. Bus Line. 
The bus line was established about four 
years ago and operates between various 
points from Indianapolis to Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., opposite Louisville, on the 
Ohio River. The two companies had 
been operating competing bus lines over 
these routes. In the deal the Interstate 
gets thirteen buses that were in opera- 
tion, and five de luxe buses, purchased 
but not delivered. A. G. Harmon be- 
comes associated with the motor bus de- 
partment of the Interstate. For the 
present both lines will be continued. 
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More Token Carriers Offered. — The 
Johnstown Traction Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., through Lee T. Shannon, 
general manager, has announced the 
sale of 5,000 token holders offered 
patrons recently. Another consign- 
ment of 5,000 of the carriers are avail- 
able on the cars or at the company’s 
offices. For $1 conductors will sell 
patrons a token carrier and thirteen 
ear checks, making the price of the 
carrier 2% cents. 

Will Maintain Normal Schedules.— 
Sufficient equipment was saved from the 
recent fire which destroyed its carhouse, 
containing eight cars and all the ma- 
chine shop tools, of the Southern New 
York Railway, Oneonta, N. Y., to per- 
mit the operation of normal summer 
schedules. The company has no definite 
plans at this time as to the construc- 
tion of the shops at the old location or 
to the purchase of additional equipment. 

Suggests Public Vote on Transporta- 
tion.—The city of Spartanburg, S. C., 
cannot proceed with its paving program 
until some decision is made as to 
whether the car tracks not in use in 
various sections of the city are to re- 
main or be removed entirely. The 
board of directors of the Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce will recommend 
to the City Council that the Freeholders 
of the city at the general election on 
May 12 vote whether or not they prefer 
street car transportation or bus service. 
This brings up the question in Spartan- 
burg which has remained unsolved now 
for about two years. At the present 
time buses are operating on all the 
main thoroughfares and one street car 
line is in operation on East Main and 
Pine Streets connecting with the Glen- 
dale and Clifton line. Recently the 
South Carolina Gas & Electric Company 
became a Barstow property. The fran- 
chise of the company provides for rail- 
way service. 


Parley on Wages Set.—Representa- 
tives of the employees of the New York 
‘State Railways will meet on April 20 
with officials of the company in the first 
conference over the wage and working 
contract for the year beginning on 
May 1. The opening parley will be 
held in the Rochester offices of the trac- 
tion company. The workers on the 
Rochester, Syracuse and Utica lines of 
the company have asked for a 7-cent 
pay increase and the company has 
-countered with a demand for a 5-cent 
decrease, as told in the April 11 issue 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, page 
594. Several clauses in regard to over- 
time and working conditions are at 
issue also. 

East St. Louis Ordinance Defeated.— 
‘The voters of East St. Louis, Ill., by a 
majority of 600 on April 7 defeated the 
franchise ordinance granting the Hast 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway and its 
subsidiary, the Alton, Granite City and 
‘St. Louis Traction Company, a new 
franchise which would have exempted 
it from paying for street paving be- 
tween its tracks on North Seventh 
‘Street and taxing it on the average 


number of cars operated during a 24- 
hour test period. In return for the 
franchise the company agreed to carry 
out certain work, including the removal 
of part of its elevated structure. 


Rockford Company After New Grant. 
—A.D. Mackie, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Illinois Power Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill., is giving part of 
his time to affairs in Rockford, where 
he will open a new campaign to secure 
a twenty-year franchise right for the 
Rockford Traction Company. Rehabil- 
itation of the Rockford Traction will 
follow upon the formality of another 
referendum which will give it franchise 
rights. Citizens are now urging that 
the Council act so that another vote 
will not be necessary. It will be re- 
called that at the election on April 7 
a proposal was defeated which had for 
its purpose the construction of a new 
system in the city to replace the present 
lines. 

Maps Available for Passengers.— 
Pocket maps showing all routes and 
stations of the subway and elevated 
lines of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, N. Y., may now 
be obtained by passengers upon appli- 
cation to the station agents, according 
to information given out recently by 
Frank Hedley, president. On the back 
of the map are schedules showing dis- 
tances and running time between sta- 
tions. The actual running time, con- 
sidering the number of station stops 
and distance covered, is shown to be 
practically the same on the elevated as 
on the subway, and the time saved by 
changing from local to express amounts 
to only a very few minutes at the best. 
The map shows routes of the subway 
division in red and elevated lines in 
blue, while sections jointly operated 
are indicated in red and blue. 


Carriers for Patrons’ Convenience.— 
The Arkansas Central Power Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., is offering a car fare 
carrier with twelve full fare tokens for 
75 cents. Without the tokens the car- 
rier sells for 10 cents. 


Vacation Opportunities Stressed.— 
The Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine 
Railway, Davenport, Iowa, recently 
issued its spring and summer time-table 
in a folder which opened into a 12-in. x 
12-in. placard advising its readers to 
“Ship by Traction,” scheduling the ad- 
vantages of the interurban shipping 
service and concluding with a few 
hundred words of the vacation oppor- 
tunities along the interurban. The 
folder was lined with illustrations of 
shipments and pastiming to bear out 
the text. 

Motormen Will Receive Accident Say- 
ings.—The sum of $9,650 will be dis- 
tributed among the motormen of the 
Memphis Street Railway, Memphis, 
Tenn., on April 22. This represents 
the amount of savings effected during 
the past three months in the reduction 
of accident costs. The plan was started 
on June 1, 1923. The savings repre- 
sent 2.92 cents an hour for each man 
sharing, and individuals will receive 
from $16 to $25, dependent upon the 
number of hours worked within the 
three months. 

Safety Plan Reported Successful.— 
The safety savings plan adopted by the 
Des Moines City Railway, Des Moines, 
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Iowa, has proved successful after six 
months of operation. Accidents have 
been reduced. Under the plan $4,550 
was saved the first six months of its 
trial. Of this amount $3,000 is to be 
distributed among trainmen and $1,550 
is to go into the savings relief fund for 
the benefit of trainmen. 


Seeks Paving Relief.—Officials of the 
Princeton Power Company recently 
asked the city for relief from further 
paving obligations in Bluefield, W. Va. 
H. E. DeJarnette, vice-president of the 
company, pointed out that since the 
Princeton Power Company purchased 
the street railway system in the two 
Bluefields in 1920 it had invested more 
than $532,000 for improvements. He 
said the company this year had obliga- 
tions of $192,000 in addition to operat- 
ing expenses. East Princeton Avenue 
is slated for repaving from Lee Street 
east to the corporate limits this year. 
That brought the matter to a head. 
Final action was deferred, but an agree- 
ment incorporating the various angles 
of the proposition was ordered drafted 
to be submitted to the directors. 

Smoking Prohibited—An ordinance 
prohibiting smoking on street cars in 
Sioux City, Iowa, was recently passed 
by the City Council. Various women’s 
organizations advocated the law. 


Fares Increased.— The round trip 
fares for the Niagara Scenic Belt Line 
trip between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., have been increased 10 cents per 
capita, with the approval of the Public 
Service Commission. The new fares 
are $2.40 for adults and $1.90 for 
children. The amended tariff becomes 
effective on May 6. 


One-Man Cars in Service. — The 
Phillipsburg Transit Company has in- 
stalled one-man cars on its lines in 
Phillipsburg, N. J. The company has 
been operating one-man cars on its 
Easton, Pa., division for some time. 

Lower Fares Likely.—Reduction of 
fares on the Seattle Municipal Railway, 
Seattle, Wash., is a probability if citi- 
zens of Seattle will make more general 
use of its service, Superintendent D. W. 
Henderson declared recently in a letter 
to Councilman W. T. Campbell, who is 
advocating an advertising campaign in 
behalf of the car lines for the purpose 
of increasing patronage. The City 
Council utilities committee has already 
tentatively approved the plan. Super- 
intendent Henderson presented a ten- 
tative advertising program covering a 
period of six months, proposing an 
expenditure of $17,000, of which $10,000 
would be for newspaper and $7,000 
for billboard publicity. Superintendent 
Henderson pointed out that the street 
railway is suffering keenly from com- 
petition with the private automobile, 
particularly from the practice of car 
owners picking up people for free rides. 
Patronage of the car lines has been 
gradually dropping off. In January, 
1925, there were 1,000 fewer passengers 
a day than during the month of Jan- 
uary, 1924. 


Trucking Service Arranged. — The 
Rochester & Syracuse Railroad, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has arranged with local 
trucking concerns in Rochester and 
Syracuse to start a “pick-up and store- 
door delivery service’ within the city 
limits of those two places. 
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The First Electrified Line 
in India Opened 


The first electrified railway in India 
was opened on Feb. 3 on the Harbour 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway of Bombay. While this line 
is only about 10 miles long, it forms 
part of a general scheme for the elec- 
trification of the suburban lines from 
Bombay to Kalyan, a distance of about 
40 miles, by the end of 1926. After 
the work to Kalyan is completed, the 
G. I. P. railway will take up the scheme 
of electrification to Igatpuri on the 
north. Suburban passenger traffic has 
been growing rapidly, due to develop- 
ment of the suburban areas for resi- 
dential purposes, and it was thought 
that the steam service could not cope 
with the increased traffic. 

Power is furnished by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company and is 
transmitted as 22,000-volt, three-phase 
a.c. and coverted to 1,500-volt d.c. by 
means of rotary converters in substa- 
tions located at suitable intervals along 
the track. The overhead single cate- 
nary system has been adopted, the con- 
tact wires being carried on steel struc- 
tures about 220 ft. apart. The return 
current is along the track rails through 
special copper bonds at rail joints. 

The train unit consists of three 
trailers and one motor coach. The two 
end coaches are equipped with driving 
control and the unit can be operated 
from either end. The coaches are 68 
ft. long, 12 ft. wide and are con- 
structed entirely of steel with fireproof 
flooring. The carriages are fitted with 
automatic M.C.B. couplers and _ the 
standard A.V. brakes, as used on all 
Indian railways. Each motor coach is 
equipped with four 275-hp., 1,500-volt 
motors with a maximum speed of 
50 m.p.h. 


Automatic Route Guide 


An apparatus which automatically 
points out the position of the car at 
any moment has recently been installed 
on about 150 cars of the Metropolitan 
Electric Tramways in North London 
and Middlesex, England. 

A frame about 6 ft. long and 1 ft. 
wide is mounted above the window on 
each side of the car. This. frame con- 
tains a moving chart which winds from 
one spool to another on the same prin- 
ciple as the film in a kodak. The chart 
is driven by a gearing on an axle of the 
car and the motion is transmitted to the 
spool by a flexible shaft; so that the 
chart moves with the movement of the 
ear. 

All stopping places and other impor- 
tant points on the routes are shown on 
the chart. In the center of the case isa 
fixed pointer which indicates the posi- 
tion of the car at all times. The chart 
is so graduated that it moves about 
6 ft. for every mile traveled, which 
enables the passengers to see half a 
mile of the route traversed and half a 
mile in advance. 


One of the great advantages claimed 
for this automatic guide is that it 
enables both passengers and conductors 
to determine the exact location of the 
car during the heavy London fogs. 


Interurban Electrification Plans 
for Alsace 


A plan for the electrification of 
various interurban lines in Alsace, 
hitherto operated by steam, has been 
presented to the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The first lines proposed to 
be electrified will be from Graffen- 
staden to Markolshein, from Stras- 
bourg to Truchtersheim and Oberhaus- 
bergen and Westhoffen. The Stras- 
bourg Street Railway has been granted 
a franchise for this operation. 

Expenditure on these projects will 
exceed 3,000,000 frances, of which the 
national government and the commu- 
nities interested with share the cost to 
the extent of 1,700,000 francs and the 
operating company the remainder. The 
city of Strasbourg actually owns 87 
per cent of the invested capital in its 
street railway company, which amounts 
to 6,250,000 francs. 

A surplus grant of 350,000 francs 
will be available from the national 
treasury, owing to various concessions 
which will be advanced by the national 
government. In addition the state will 
renounce all participation in the share 
of receipts in excess of a certain figure 
yet to be determined. 


British Railway Extends 
Bus Service 


The Lanarkshire Tramways, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, recently purchased the 
Scottish & General Transport Com- 
pany, a bus company, at Coatbridge 
and Airdrie. This business is to be 
developed along with the existing bus 
services. 

The Lanarkshire company is reported 
to be the only one which has to pay 
way-leaves for running over’ the 
streets. The upkeep of roads has cost 
the company about £305,000 since it 
started operations and during the same 
period it has paid in local rates £124,- 
000, and for way-leaves £54,000. In 
spite of these expenditures substantial 
dividends have been paid. 

By an act of Parliament obtained in 
1908 the Lanarkshire Tramways was 
authorized to run buses in extension of 
its tramway services. 


Italy to Have New Railway 


A project for a new electric railway 
linking Genoa, Milan and Turin, the 
three important commercial centers of 
northern Italy, has been approved by 
the Italian Ministerial Council. Work 
will be begun as soon as the project is 
approved by the Ministry of Public 
Works, and it is expected that the entire 
line will be in service by the end of 
1928. 


An innovation in financing of the 
road is that 6 per cent is guaranteed on 
the investment for a period of 60 
years, after which time the equipment 
will revert to the state upon the reim- 
bursement of customs dues on such 
part of the material and equipment as 
may have been imported for the length 
of the concession, including the con- 
struction period. 


New Law Protects Car Riders.—A 
new law has been passed in Perth, 
Scotland, prohibiting vehicles from 
passing a stationary tram car at regu- 
lar stopping places. A similar law is 
in effect in Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen. Numerous attempts have 
been made by tramway authorities in 
England to obtain Parliamentary enact- 
ment of a similar power for the safety 
of tramway passengers, but the gov- 
ernment has opposed the proposal. 


New Stations on London Railway.— 
Bids amounting to £231,999 have been 
accepted by the City & South London 
Railway for the construction of four 
stations on the Clapham-Tooting sec- 
tion of the Morden extension of the 
railway, now under construction. Two 
of the stations will be entirely below 
the surface, while the other two will 


have booking halls at ground level. All 
will be equipped with escalators. 
Must Pay Loss to Strikers.—General 


Calles, as arbitrator, has sentenced the 
Mexico City Tramway, owned by Cana- 
dian interests, to pay 100,000 pesos 
for salaries and damages caused to 
strikers through loss of time when the 
company refused to recognize the bus 
union. Payments must be made of 50,- 
000 pesos now and the other 50,000 in 
lots of 25,000. The company, backed by 
the motormen’s and conductors’ unions, 
defied the strikers, who formed bus 
drivers’ unions, demanding recognition. 
The company alleged that the bus driv- 
ers were only a few, while the motor- 
men’s and conductors’ unions had more 
than 4,000 members. These unions were 
against the bus drivers. After a strike 
of two weeks President Calles took a 
hand and demanded that the company 
immediately recognize the strikers’ 
union. The company acceded to the 
demand. When the strike was settled 
the bus drivers demanded payment of 
salaries for time lost in the strike. 
President Calles was appointed arbi- 
trator. 

Proposed Tramway Extensions in 
England.—Permission to construct 
tramway extensions is being sought of 
Parliament by the tramway authorities 
in Blackpool, Burnley, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London and Middlesex. 

Manchester Tramway Development. 
—A report of the work now in hand or 
which will be begun in the near future 
on the Manchester Corporation Tram- 
ways has been presented to the Coun- 
cil by H. Mattinson, general. manager. 
The total estimated cost of the work 
is £550,000, of which £250,000 is for 
trackwork, £150,000 for new cars and 
£50,000 for a garage. 

New Electric Railway in Spain—An 
electric tramway 13 miles long was 
opened in February between Granada 
and the Sierra Nevada. This line has 
fourteen tunnels and 21 bridges and 
opens communications with several vil- 
lages. 
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Trustees Issue Report of Bay 
State Property 


Due especially to depressions in mills 
and factories, earnings of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway, Boston, 
Mass., fell off $993,343 in 1924 to $9,- 
012,808, or about 10 per cent compared 
with 1923. This statement was con- 
tained in the report of the public 
trustees of the company for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1924. 

Interest and income decreased $67,- 
600, due to the necessary disposals of 


COMBINED INCOME STATEMENT OF 
ALL OPERATING DISTRICTS, EAST- 
ERN MASSACHUSETTS STREET 


RAILWAY 
: 1924 1923 

Street carrevenue.......... $9,012,808 $10,006,151 
Auto busrevenue........... 94,157 76,390 
Freight and otherrevenue... . 44,376 46,034 
Rentals and advertising... .. . 211,323 233,741 
Interest and other income.... 282,837 350,390 

Totalrevenue............ $9,745,501 $10,712,706 

Expenses: 
Way and structures......... $1,313,669 $1,811,203 
BGCHNBTIMRONG 5 70a teas acs Sak 1,303,516 1,395,814 
BINWER Ec erates 6 eas... bO28,097, \, 1:299;870 
‘Car operation.............. 2,249,346 2,461,328 
Injuries and damages........ 402,538 365,093 
Mmnurance: .. =... -. Sie 94,797 84,810 
PAwexpense.. 2c. ok 32,497 15,750 
POW BOE ERAGE: oh c)k > <o/ac lene 77,787 68,522 
-General wages and expenses. . 240,409 246,322 
Pensions and group insurance 82,086 77,405 
Stationary and printing...... 35,059 41,424 
Stores and garage expenses... 72,553 104,814 
Miscellaneous expense... ... . 36,972 51,430 
Auto bus expense........... 270,388 116,729 

Total operating expense... $7,232,674 $8,060,514 
‘Total operating expenses and 

Co Beene ene ay a csee $7,581,444 $8,436,019 
MAPOSS INCOME. o).<5. 0 eee 2,164,057 2,276,687 
Interest and rentals......... 1,362,658 1,398,152 

NGL AROOMAG Ales as =. bee $801,399 $878,535 


securities to meet maturities and other 
obligations. Rentals and advertising 
revenue decreased $22,400 on account 
of lesser car-miles and cars in opera- 
tion. 

Net reductions were made in general 
operating expenses aggregating $827,- 
840. The decrease in car-miles savings, 
in snow and ice expense and carhouse 
economies reduced the cost of car 
operation $212,000. A reduction of 
$199,000 in power cost was due to a 
combination of lower prices for steam 
fuel and decrease in car mileage. As 
a result of systematic improvements 
made during the past five years, it was 
possible to reduce the way and struc- 
tures expense $498,000 without abate- 
ment of rehabilitation work or impair- 
ment of the physical condition of the 
property. 

Progress on the rehabilitation of 
track and roadway continued, expendi- 
tures for 1924 being $1,006,477 com- 
pared with $1,510,182 in 1923. Track- 
work representing $255,921 was con- 
sidered to offset the depreciation to that 
amount, and additional work of $138,644 
was charged to the rehabilitation fund. 
Modernization of the rolling stock and 
adherence to the plan of regular over- 
hauling of cars were large factors in 
cutting down the equipment expense 
$92,000. 

Bus operation was continued on a 
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much larger scale, the total number of 
miles operated being increased from 
395,240 to 869,269. The gross revenues 
from this source were $194,157, com- 
pared with $76,390 in 1923. 

During the year insurance payments 
aggregating $36,200 were made in six- 
teen death cases, and in addition nine 
employees are receiving monthly pay- 
ments under the total disability clause 
of the insurance policy. Pensions 
amounting to $18,644 were paid during 
the year. 

The total dividend payments for the 
year were $719,618. Funded obliga- 
tions of the company to the amount of 
$1,581,000 were retired and canceled. 
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Correction in Richey Index 
of Fares 


The Richey monthly index of street 
railway fares, as published in the 
fourth issue of this paper each month, 
has been revised to correct an error 
which occurred in October, 1924. The 
result of this revision has been to in- 
crease the rate of fare, as shown in 
the Conspectus, since October. The 
figures as published and the revised 
figures, as furnished by Mr. Richey, 
follow: 


Month Index as Published Corrected Index 
October, 1924 2.5 7.22 
November, 1924 LAT 7.24 
December, 1924 AL 7.24 
January, 1925 EE § 7.24 
February, 1925 7 BS Ys 7.24 


The figure 7.26 cents, printed in the 
March index, is correct. 


Loss to Stabilizing Fund in Toledo 


Commission Says Toledo Could Be Put on a Par with Service-at-Cost 
Cities Elsewhere—Safety Work Stressed 


PERATIONS of the Community 

Traction Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
for the past year as prepared for the 
City Council, by acting Commissioner 
E. L. Graumlich, show that $3,390,467 
has been expended for maintenance, de- 
preciation and rehabilitation of the 
property during the three years and 
eleven months the Milner service-at-cost 
measure has been in effect. This exceeds 
the total amount spent in this way in 
the preceding six years. The report 
indicates that the most important piece 
of work accomplished since the begin- 
ning of the service-at-cost plan has 
been the building up of the traction 
property to operate economically and 
with comfort, convenience and safety 
to the car riders. 

An income and expense consolidated 
statement for the period under which 
the Milner ordinance has been in effect 
shows the Community Traction Com- 
pany to have received $13,497,783 in 
passenger revenue. After the consid- 
eration of interest paid on bonds and 


dividends on preferred stock there was 
a net profit of $384,862. Against this 
was charged $934,363 for sinking fund, 
leaving a deficit of $549,501 in the 
stabilizing fund. Mr. Graumlich’s re- 
port concludes with the assurance that 
the Toledo system could be put on a 
par with other cities having service- 
at-cost plans “with renewed industrial 
activity” and co-operation of the City 
Council in eliminating unnecessary 
losses and aiding in carrying out econ- 
omies that prove to be sound and 
recommended by the commissioner and 
company. 

The accompanying table shows the 
operation of the Community Traction 
Company in 1924 compared with 1923. 
During the past year $835,925 was 
spent in maintenance and a large pro- 
gram has been set up for the present 
year. Economies put into practice re- 
duced operating expenses from $3,286,- 
283 in 1923 to $3,214,053 in 1924. Bus 
feeder lines caused a loss of $11,446, 
but indications are some of the older 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS AT TOLEDO FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 31: 


Cents per Car-Mile 
1924 1923 


Revenue from transportation: 1924 1923 
Passengerrevenue $3,515,692 $3,610,139 49.456 46.699 
Spoecialears: . 002.5... 465 932 aafots Rays ahve 
INP RGRIAMEGIIR i ee Woo. stows tars avsie COAG EES 488 689 
Total transportation revenue................ $3,516,646 $3,611,761 49.470 46.720 
Other operating revenue: 
Station and car privileges................5+-- 21,209 Ae | lee a SEC ie ag ee 
Rent of equipment.................-. 8,277 LE S32 Wee 
Rent of tracks and terminals 233,155 239 4330 ee 
Total otherrevenue.................20205-- $262,642 $271,165 3.695 3.508 
Non-operatingrevenue.......-...-.--...--- 15,200 15,930 .214 . 206 
RGTURSINOOMO Pee Sater. o's. os wo See he ve eee OO $3,794,490 $3,898,857 53.379 50.434 
Expenses: 
Maintenance and repairs 770,000 640,000 10.832 8.279 
WONEranOn. se le eas 2,123,278 2,327,528 29.869 30.108 
SFeprPensION, oe sass sie e' 135,925 132,005 1.912 1.707 
PATA SS ey other late A A ne ee 183,450 181,484 2.581 2.348 
Intercat floating debt..... 0.0... see e ween ee 1,398 5,264 019 .068 
PED ERE GX EDA ascii! vo esn. <uatals Shs a)s"e"= wei vols $3,214,053 $3,286,283 45.213 42.510 
Natives. SNS OMe a < nt ironies aie GisTce $580,436 $612,574 8.166 7.924 
Deductionsf i f 
Sinking fund. . += ae Saat c= aide alc aiaterer area 226,543 220,009 3.187 2.846 
SONG SHLERORE mn OMNE ET ccia a a%e any sye os awe a «ge = 480,000 - 460,000 6.752 6.209 
hee i Riagp ico: Se a, a eres 84,845 62,274 1.194 805 
NEMEC OUUEMGNE OE ose .e.c. mn cle 2 5:0'ofa @!sa ee $791,388 $762,274 11.133 9.860 
Stabilizing fund—Deficit pe ee, SP ean $210,951 $149,700 2.967 1.936 
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lines may soon become self-supporting 
through development of new business. 
Net loss to the stabilizing fund during 
1924 was $210,951, while credits to the 
city-purchased sinking, fund totaled 
$226,543. 

Total passengers carried in 1924 were 
55,077,103 compared with 64,719,404 in 
1923. Unemployment and higher fares 
are both declared to be contributing 
causes to this slump, but ownership 
and operation of private automobiles 
and competition of bus lines are said 
to be the outstanding reasons. 

Mr. Graumlich in his report said that 
the independent bus lines were con- 
tinuing to divert a large amount of 
revenue, and this fact within itself had 
been the chief cause of the higher rates 
of fare than should obtain in Toledo. 
He said that an accurate check of these 
bus lines taken at frequent intervals 
showed that the company could have 
operated without a loss during 1924 
had these passengers been carried on 
the street cars. 

A feature of the annual report was 
the reference to reduction of accidents 
to the public amounting to 27.2 per 
cent, or from 4,312 in 1923 to 3,130 in 
1924. Expense of the claim department 
was $159,801 in 1924 compared with 
$189,841 the previous year. The de- 
crease in accidents over the entire sys- 
tem was brought about by a better 
maintained property, one-man car oper- 
ation, closer inspection of equipment 
and main thoroughfare system of reg- 
ulating traffic in the city. 

Number of collisions with automo- 
biles shows a reduction of 22.6 per cent, 
due largely to better enforcement of 
the main thoroughfare system which 
made all streets with car lines main 
thoroughfares and required automobiles 
to come to a full stop or under control 
before crossing streets. 


Montreal Financial Structure 
Being Simplified 


A decided step has been taken to- 
ward simplifying the position of the 
Montreal Tramways & Power Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., which will doubt- 
less lead eventually to its winding up. 
So said the Montreal Gazette in its 
issue of April 1. This company. held 
in its treasury $7,000,000 of the deben- 
_ ture stock of the tramways company, 
which it exchanged for new bonds and 
which have been sold, and the proceeds 
of this sale and a bank loan of about 
$2,800,000 were used on April 1 to re- 
deem the $8,000,000 of 6 per cent five- 
year bonds. This leaves the Montreal 
Tramways & Power Company holding 
assets consisting of 21,000 shares of 
Montreal Tramways, which it has 
hypothecated to United Securities, Ltd., 
to secure the loan of $2,800,000. 

The Gazette says it seems logical that 
the United Securities will eventually 
purchase these shares, wiping out the 
loan as part of the purchase money. 
Apart from this debt the Montreal 
Tramways & Power Company has no 
liabilities, all of these having been 
wiped out by previous advances from 
United Securities. Other assets of the 
Montreal Tramways & Power Company, 
consisting of shares in the Montreal 
Hydro-Electrice Company, have but a 
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nominal value. The policy of the pres- 
ent management will doubtless call for 
the elimination of the holding company. 

Another feature Which gives point 
to this forecast is that out of the 175,- 
000 shares of Montreal Tramways & 
Power Company for which preferred 
and common shares in United Securities 
were offered in exchange, more than 


170,000 shares have already been 
turned in. The Canadian paper says 
further: 


The anomaly of having an English regis- 
tered company operating in Canada as a 
holding company of Montreal Tramways, 
and having a capital of more than $17,000,- 
000 par value, will doubtless be dealt with 
in due course. The confusion which has 
been present in the affairs of these com- 
panies is fast being removed and a clear 
and clean-cut organization will eventually 
arise. 


Court Action Delays Twin City 
Settlement 


Whether the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission or the District 
Court is to have jurisdiction over the 
St. Paul City Railway will be deter- 
mined by the Minnesota Supreme Court 
in an appeal hearing on April 30. If 
the decision is in favor of the city of 
St. Paul, the commission will be ousted 
automatically from control, says Com- 
missioner Ivan Bowen. A law passed 
at the 1920 Legislature gave the state 
control through the commission. The 
St. Paul City Railway has filed a brief 
in the appeal and the city had twenty 
days in which to reply. Meanwhile all 
proceedings to determine the rate of 
fare in Minneapolis are held up. 

The Railroad Commission reported a 
valuation for the properties of the St. 
Paul lines and the Minneapolis Street 
Railway. Immediately St. Paul took 
the matter into court and the judge 
ordered the commission to file its val- 
uation. The commission and the rail- 
way contended that this was only a 
step and that until the rate of fare is 
set there is nothing determined and no 
order from which to take appeal. 

In the railway brief the counsel states 
that the city of St. Paul is trying to 
prevent fixing a permanent rate of fare 
by proceedings that are unwarranted, 
idle and destructive and an avowed at- 
tempt to prevent the commission from 
performing its duties. It contends that 
if every step taken by the commission 
preliminary to fixing the rate is imme- 
diately subject to court review the re- 
sulting delay will defeat the entire pur- 
pose of the legislation. Meanwhile 
enforced operation by a company at an 
inadequate rate of return is continued 
denial of the rights of the company, as 
each day’s delay that entails a loss 
destroys the company’s property. The 
commission has filed a similar brief 
declaring St. Paul’s action premature. 


Meanwhile a bill in the Legislature . 


authorizing the commission to estab- 
lish a one fare rate in the metropolitan 
zone, which would include both cities, 
is meeting with support in St. Paul and 
strenuous opposition from Minneapolis 
before the committee of the Legisla- 
ture. A bill has been introduced also 
which would restore the one fare rate 
into St. Paul midway from Minne- 


apolis. This was abolished when the 
commission took over the railway 
jurisdiction. 
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Kansas City-Clay County Line 2 
Gross Revenue Falls Off 


Net earnings from operation of the 
Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph 
Railway, Kansas City, Mo., for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1924, fell below those 
of the year previous. After all ex- 
penses, including interest on bonds and 
dividends on preferred stock, there re- 
mained $44,600 for depreciation and 
$24,139 for a net surplus. Of the gross 
revenue 153 per cent was expended for 
maintenance. In 1924, 1,827,521 pas- 
sengers were carried, against 2,453,339 
in 1923. These facts are contained in 
the annual report for the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31, 1924. 

The company gives three primary 
reasons for the decline in gross rev- 
enue: First, the general depression 
of business in that section of the 
country; second, the completion of the 
hard-surfaced highway parallel with 
the electric railway between Kansas 
City and Excelsior Springs, followed 
by an increase in the number of pri- 
vately owned automobiles, and, third, 
the rapid development in the operation 
of commercial buses and_ trucks 
throughout the year. 

The report says that the encroach-~ 
ment of the motor coach service on the 
Excelsior Springs division was watched 
by the staff of the company and on 
Aug. 7, 1924, the Kansas City, Clay 
County & St. Joseph Auto Transit Com- 
pany, organized by interests represent- 
ing stockholders of the company, began 
motor coach operation between Kansas 
City and Excelsior Springs, and on 
Dec. 3, 1924, a coach line was estab- 
lished along the St. Joseph division 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS FROM OPERATION 
OFATHE KANSAS CITY, CLAY COUNTY & 
ST. JOSEPH RAILWAY 


1924 1923 
Railway operating revenue 

Transportation revenue, St. 

Joseph division... ....... 


$692,929 $755,190 
ation revenue, Ex- 


celsior Springs division... 277,130 466,525 
$970,060 $1,221,716 
Other operating revenue, St. 2 
Joseph division. ......... 5,665 6,333 
Other operating revenue, Ex- 
celsior Springs division. .. 2,154 6,991 
$7,820 $13,324 
Totaloperatingrevenue.. $977,880 $1,235,041 
Railway © ting expense: 
Way and structures........ $85,569 $107,070 
Equipment...) 225.555 61,866 85,695 
Hees Salada eee Past poy ae 
‘onducting transportation... 11,144 . 
Serene eis Soe 10,157 7,966 
General and miscellaneous. . 128,887 157,354 
*Depreciation............. 44,645 100,060 
Taxes (except income taxes) 29,837 29,094 
TOR Ft 8 Seow ee $687,014 $845,087 
Operating income.......... $290,866 $389,953 
Non-operating income: 
Interest funded securities. . . 5,105 2,490 
Inerest unfunded securities 6,328 5,547 
Total <> 23. sees $11,433 $8,038 
Grossincome,../-..<-2-....-.: $302,299 $397,992 
Deductions from gross income: 
Entercetirn us} den eee ae $161,402 $161,450 
Miscellaneous. .-.-........ S257 nc 
Mei! Se wera ewes E $164,659 $161,450 
Nekieerne feos oc se oe ane ee $137,639 $236,542 
Less estimated income taxes 5,000 24,892 
Balance available for surplus 
and dividends........... $132,639 $211,649 


*The auditors have taken accrued depreciation 
less expenditures for renewals and replacements, 
$42,085 as an appropriation of surplus—add that 
amount and minor adjustments of $137 to check their © 
surplus net income of $174,862. 
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between Kansas City and Trimble via 
Smithville, 26 miles. On Jan. 20, 1925, 
the company began the operation of an 
auto service to complete the distance 
between Kansas City and St. Joseph. 
In this way both divisions have auto 
service furnished in the interest of the 
electric railway. 

_ During the year the gross revenue 
from freight was $153,791, with gross 
tons 48,789. In 1923 the gross rev- 
enue from freight and the gross tons 
were $194,988 and 96,352 respectively. 
The 1924 figure does not include rev- 
enue from “electric express,” which 


was put in operation in March, 1924, 
for handling package freight. This 
business has grown substantially and 
more than 900,000 lb. of freight was 
handled with gross revenue of $4,740 
from March 17 until the end of the 
year. 

During 1924 only $5,573 was ex- 
pended by the claim department for 
accidents. The amount expended dur- 
ing 1924 for accidents occurring pre- 
vious to 1924 was $5,521. 

The accompanying tables show the 
results of operation of 1924 and 1923 
and some operating statistics for 1924. 


Dividends on Common Expected 
in Louisville 
Railway Effects Economies in Operation—Report Scores Jitney 


Competition and Predicts Higher Fare in 1926— 
Review of Operation of Bus Subsidiary 


HE result of 1924 operation by the 

Louisville Railway, Louisville, Ky., 
was a net withdrawal from the barom- 
eter fund of $67,393. This was disclosed 
in the annual report of the president to 
the stockholders of the company at the 
annual meeting. The year 1924 was the 
second year of operation under the new 
operating ordinance, which became 
effective on Sept. 18, 1922. In 1924 
the balance available for dividends was 
$535,394, compared with $36,253 in 1920, 
an improvement in four years of $499,- 
140, while the condition of the physical 
property improved continuously. 

The year 1924 shows the largest bal- 
ance available for dividends of any 
year since the war and the improve- 
ment since 1920 has been continuous 
except for-a small setback in 1923, the 
first year of operation under ordinance 
No. 330, when the revenue for trans- 
portation showed a decrease of $102,- 
679 from that of the preceding year and 
the balance available for dividends was 
$15,437 less than the preceding year. 

In 1924 the revenue from transporta- 
tion was $8,457 less than in 1923, but 
the balance available for dividends was 
$45,852 more than in that year. This 
improvement was brought about by 
economies effected during the year. 
Safety and co-operative association 
work during 1924 cost about $19,000, 
but there was a net reduction in acci- 
dent expenditures of $30,000 compared 
with the previous year and $87,213 
compared with 1920. 

In 1921 the operating expenses were 
$3,273,000 and in 1924 $2,995,000. This 
means that in 1924 the public was 
served by the company at a cost of 
$278,000 less than in 1921 in spite of 
the fact that in the year 1924 11,662,247 
car-miles were operated, compared with 
10,834,921 car-miles in 1921. An an- 
alysis of the $278,000 saving in com- 
plete detail shows that safety work 
accomplished approximately $87,000 per 
year, economy in power generation 
about $100,000 and economy in opera- 
tion about $50,000. 

The year’s program of repair and 
upkeep was a heavy one. The running 
repairs called for replacements of 
26,540 ties, 266 poles and 27,353 Ib. of 
trolley wire and during the same period 
the interurban lines required 26,639 


ties and 224 poles and 2,434 lb. of trol- 
ley wire. The program for power 
economies outlined in the report for 
1923 was completed in 1924. The last 
six months of 1924 showed a saving 
for power of slightly more than $50,000 
over the corresponding period of 1923. 

The cars purchased under the series 
“B” car trust reported last year were 
placed in service on March 9, 1924, and 
have added greatly to the comfort and 
convenience of the service. During 
the year track reconstruction included 
the rebuilding of 4.53 miles of track in 
paved streets at a cost of $169,076 and 
the installation of new special work at 
nine locations to improve operations at 
a cost of $28,479. 

One hundred and thirty-six employees 
of the company, including the Kentucky 
Carriers, Inc., ran without an accident 
during 1924 and twelve of them had 
no accident in three years. 

The Co-operative Association hud a 
most successful year. It paid out dur- 
ing 1924 $12,769 in sick benefits and 
$3,925 in death benefits and had on 
hand on Dec. 31, 1924, a surplus of 
$68,066, of which $63,183 was invested. 

The Kentucky Carriers, Inc., was or- 
ganized in June, 1923, with $101,500 
capital paid in by the Louisville Rail- 
way. No prefit from early operation 
was expected, as it was rather the plan 


COMPARATIVE INCOME STATEMENT OF 
LOUISVILLE RAILWAY 


1924 1923 
Operating revenues: 

Revenuefrom pain omg $4, aor 314 $4,255,771 
Other operating revenues. 2,364 I 99, 094 
Totaloperatingrevenues. 4,449,678 4,445,866 
Operating expenses.......... 2,995,972 3,078,522 
Net revenue from operations $1,453,706 $1,367,344 
RS etic a's nig’ - 401,000 396,000 
Operating i income......... $1,052,706 $971,344 

pe eam income: 

ville & Interurban 

Peatnke —net income. $126,365 $127,256 
Other non-operating income 12,165 37,816 
Totalnon-operatinzincome $138,530 $165,072 


Gross income............ $1,191,237 $1,136,416 
Deduction from gross income: 
Interest on bonds aed notes $651,750 $645,819 


Miscellaneous debits. - 4,093 1,055 

Total deductions........ $655,843 $646,874 
Balance available for dividends 

cd ae $535,393 $489,542 


to offer the most up-to-date transporta- 
tion system in Louisville, looking to 
the future to justify by financial return 
this policy of assisting in the up- 
building of the city. The first 18 
months’ operation of the Kentucky Car- 
riers, Inc., was a net loss, but in Decem- 
ber, 1924, the tide seemed to turn, and 
since that time coach operation has 
been doing better. 

More recent reports indicate during 
January, 1925, an excess of approxi- 
mately 1 cent per bus-mile over the 
cost of operation. Receipts during the 
first three months were 10 eents per 
bus-mile. At the end of the first year 
they were 15 cents per bus-mile. Dur- 
ing December, 1924, receipts were more 
than 20 cents per bus-mile and for Jan- 
uary, 1925, reached 21.4 cents. The 
cost of operation averaged 20.43 cents 
per bus-mile. This is divided into 9.91 
cents for maintenance, including depre- 
ciation; 8.5 cents for conducting trans- 
portation (including bus operators’ sal- 
aries), and 0.3 cent per bus-mile for 
taxes (state license, city license, jitney 
and taxicab license, and also drivers’ 
license) . 

Increase in receipts is attributed to 
the fact that the public is becoming 
accustomed to the service rendered. The 
original policy of providing a seat for 
every passenger at a 10-cent fare has 
been abandoned and standees are being 
earried. During the rush hours, the 
average load is 35, which means that 
ten passengers have to stand for at 
least a portion of the trip. 

Bus service in Louisville was started 
in June, 1923, when twelve White 
Model 50 buses with 25-passenger bodies 
were installed on a 3-mile route. The 
length of route was subsequently ex- 
tended to 53 miles, and then a second 
line was put into operation. This latter 
proved unsuccessful and was aban- 
doned. Attention was concentrated on 
the original route in an endeavor to 
make it financially successful. Changes 
in headways and length of runs were 
made until the service suited the re- 
quirements in the exclusive residential 
section served by the line. 

The buses are operated on streets en- 
tirely free of car lines except in the 
downtown business district. Under ex- 
isting conditions operations are being 
carried out on the basis of 484,000 bus- 
miles per accident. 

The report refers to the jitney service 
and says that if it were eliminated not 
only would the safety of traffic on the 
streets be improved and congestion 
largely eliminated but the additional 
transportation revenue accruing to the 
street cars would amount to something 
more than $100,000 a year. The atten- 
tion of the city officials has been fre- 
quently called to the fact that an in- 
crease of $100,000 in transportation 
revenue would be sufficient under pres- 
ent operating conditions to build up 
the barometer fund and justify the hope 
that the rate of fare might eventually 
be decreased. The present tendency of 
operation, according to the report, is 
resulting each year in a withdrawal of 
the barometer fund. Although the 1924 
withdrawal was smaller than that for 
1923, there is no promise of a decrease 
in fare but rather to an increase in 
1926. 

Funds received month by month from 
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the barometer fund have been sufficient 
to pay during 1924 the deferred divi- 
dends on preferred stock due in 1921, 
1922 and 1923 and on Feb. 15, 1925, the 
1924 dividends were paid, so that for 
the first time since 1918 the company 
stands in a position of having to meet 
only current preferred dividends. Mr. 
Barnes says that during 1925 with- 
drawals from the barometer fund ap- 
plicable to common stock will accrue 
and by the end of the year the company 
expects to be in a position to consider 
a dividend on common stock. 


$2,750.000 Put Back Into Denver 
Tramway Without Financing 


Edwin M. Bosworth & Company, 
Denver, Col., have prepared an analysis 
of the operations of the Denver Tram- 
way, especially with reference to the 
first and refunding sinking fund 5 
per cent mortgage of 1923, in which 
it is shown that since the receiver 
was appointed in December, 1920, to 
the present time, a four-year period, the 
earnings have averaged more than 
$200,000 a year, after payment of taxes 
and fixed charges on all of the $17,500,- 
000 funded debt outstanding. Upon a 
similar basis, the earnings for the first 
ten months of 1924 were $196,000, com- 
pared with $155,000 for the same period 
of 1923. 

Improvements and renewals costing 
approximately $2,750,000 have been 
made during the receivership, with- 
out the necessity of issuing any ob- 
ligations by the receiver. This amount 
expended for improvements is almost 
identical with the interest which has 
been defaulted on the following issues: 


* Oustand- Annual 

ing Interest 
Denver City Tram- 
way first and re- 
funding sinking fund 

Ss of, 9332. .k5 eee $10,107,750 $505,388 
Denver & Northwest- 
ern first and collat- 

eral -6f 1933.5. 3 278,100 13,905 
Denver Tramway col- 
lateral 7 per cent 

notes of 1922 ...... 2,498,000 174,850 

Total |. 2... 5. ",.-----$12,883,850 $694,143 


On the first item above the interest 
has been in default since Nov. 1, 1920. 
In fact, it was this default that led 
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directly to the receivership. There- 
fore, to each $1,000 bond of this issue 
is attached past due coupons of a face 
value of $225. 

This $10,107,750 refunding and sink- 
ing fund lien of 1933 is a direct obliga- 
tion of the Denver Tramway. It is 


secured by a mortgage on all its prop> 


erty, franchises, etc., now owned or 
hereafter acquired, including the entire 
railway system of the city of Denver, 
consisting of 203 miles of track, sub- 
ject to the underlying bonds. 

The company is operated as one sys- 
tem with the Denver & Northwestern 
Railway, which owns 26 miles of rail- 
way between Denver and neighboring 
towns. The present mileage of the 
system thus aggregates 229. 

These bonds are also secured by the 
pledge of $2,670,000 of a total issue of 
$3,837,000 Denver Consolidated Tram- 
way first consolidated 5s of 1933. The 
analysis of the company says: 

The decision of the federal court in De- 
cember, 1924, establishes the value of the 
property at a figure approximately $6.000,- 
000 greater than the total funded debt of 
the company and establishes the contention 
of the company that rights to the use of 
streets granted in 1885 and 1888 are per- 
petual. It also sustains the position of the 
company in its refusal to decrease the pres- 
ent 8-cent fare. 

It is believed by well informed persons 
that the decision paves the way for re- 
organization. This will probably result in 
a scaling down of the total funded debt of 
the company by from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent and a scaling down of the sinking 
fund bonds of 1933 by from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent, the remaining 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent. together with the defaulted 


interest, to be compensated by preferred 
stock. 


Loss in Traffic on Connecticut 
Company’s Lines 


The report of the 53d year of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad states that due to the very 
material decrease in industrial activity 
in the territory served by the Connecti- 
cut Company there was a decrease in 
patronage of the cars throughout the 
year. An increase in the token rate of 
fare from two tokens for 15 cents to 
three tokens for 25 cents, effective Feb. 
10, 1924, and economies in operation 
offset in part the effect of the loss in 
patronage on the net revenue. On the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Rail- 
way there was an increase of 509,401 in 
passengers carried during the year. A 
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new terminal facility at Harlem River 
was opened during the year providing 
more convenient and quicker transfer 
from the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway to the Interborough 
system. An extension from Larchmont — 
to Mamaroneck has been authorized. ’ 

The accompanying table shows the 
income accounts of the electric railway 
properties of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad during the 
year 1924 compared with the previous 
year. 


Georgia Property Sold 


The Gainesville Railway, Gainesville, 
Ga., was sold on April 7 for $8,200 at 
public auction to satisfy a paving as- 
sessment of that amount levied by the 
city. T. E. Atkins, president of the 
state banking company of Gainesville, 
bought in the road for the amount of 
the assessment. He acted for J. H. 
Reynolds, a client of the bank, and ~ 
stated that the road would be sold for 
junk in the near future. There were 
no other bidders. 

The railway covered about 10 miles 
of street. Inroads by private auto- 
mobiles destroyed its ability to show 
a profit and for several years it was 
operated at a loss. 

The establishment of jitney lines fur- 
ther incapacitated the company, and 
when the city of Gainesville recently 
issued a paving assessment of more 
than $8,000 against it, directors of the 
company agreed to let the road go. It 
suspended operation on April 4. 


Bakersfield & Kern Property 
Included in Sale 


The controlling syndicate of the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Fresno, Cal., recently sold that com- 
pany, the Midland Counties Public 
Service Corporation and the Bakers- 
field & Kern Electric Railway to the 
Western Power Corporation of New 
York. Since that time A. G. Wishon 
has been made president; A. Emory 
Wishon, vice-president and general 
manager; A. C. Balch of Los Angeles 
is still vice-president; B. R. Meyer of 
Los Angeles is also one of the vice- 
presidents; W. E. Durfey is secretary, 
Ernst E. Behr, treasurer and comp- 


— New York, ——~ 


Westchester & Boston —— Berkshire ——. ——New York ——Westchester— 
Connecticut Company— Railway Street Railway & Stamford Railway Street Railroad{ 
Year Compart Year Com Year Com n Year Comparison Com: n 
1924 1923 1924 wit 1923, 1924 1923 {1924 with 1923 Year 1923 
Increase or Increase or Increase or Increase or 1924 Increase or 
- Decrease Decrease Decrease Decrease u 
Total operating revenues............. $14,374,838 $342,394 $1,521,446 $68,503 $928,578 $56,565 $513,807 $11,805 $216,648 36,353 
Total operating expenses............. 11,590,736 82,717 993,196 24,545 774,069 108,939 394,151 29,897 209,755 6,749 . 
Net operating revenue....-.......... $2,784,102 $259,676 $528,249 = $43,957 $154,508 $52,373 $119,655 $18,092 $6,892 $395 
PRK AOE RANE oe cS ee 588,456 1,783 210,016 8,554 39,138 5,144 24,696 273 12,659 43 
Operating income wae Sa ee eae a oe $2,195,645 $271,460 $318,233 $35,403 $115,370 $57,518 $94,959 $18,365 T5,766 439 
Non-operating income............... 50,433 12,184 10,627 4,696 1,777 3,306 3,27. 1,175 56 a 
AGriogs TROON Ac. = 52 os ee tee $2,246,079 $283,645 $328,861 $40,100 $117,147 $56,031 $98,765 $21,638 4,590 $383 7 
Deductions from gross income........ 1,543,611 39,133 *1,963,789 58,314 $294,982 3,690 §112.055 1,776 1[33,436 1674 4 
Nek ineomece. oo eee ee $702,468 $322,778 731,634,923 $18,214 -+$177,83$ $59,722  7813,289 $9,861 838,027 $291 3 
| 


*Deductions from gross income include $1,042,335 interest ac- 
cruing to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, but 
not included in the income account of that company. 


7 Deficit. 


¢Deductions from gross income include $209,980 interest accru- 
ing to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, but not 
included in the income account of ‘that company. 

§$Deductions from gross income include $40,225 interest accru- 
ing to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, but not 
included in the income account of that company. 


cluded. 


!|Deductions from gross income 
cruing to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad but not 
included in the income account of that company. 


{The Westchester Street Railroad is entirely separate from the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railway. The operating ex— 
penses were 96.82 per cent of the total operating revenues, a de- 
crease of 0.27 per cent as compared with the year 1923. 
the hands of receiver from Feb. 


include $26,858 interest ac- 


AO the ween %. 


Road in- ; 


29, 1920—receiver’s account “} 
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troller, and Murray Bourne general 
counsel. The principal place of busi- 
ness is now Fresno instead of Los 
Angeles. 


Providence Traffic Off 


Loss of $405,231 Sustained in 1924 
Despite Economies—Industrial 
Conditions Adverse 


Due to a gradual and continued slow- 
ing down of industry until a serious 
_ condition of unemployment prevailed, 
not only in the textile industry in 
Rhode Island but also in many other 
industries, riding on the lines of the 
United Electric Railways, Providence, 
R. I., decreased to such an extent that 
it was necessary to curtail service, 
reduce forces and substitute bus opera- 
tion for trolley service on light-riding 
suburban lines. Figures of passengers 
carried reflect accurately the extent of 
this depression. Whereas in 1923 there 
were 138,578,286 revenue passengers 
on the cars and buses of the system in 
1924 there were 114,385,566, or 24,192,- 
720 fewer than in 1923, the best year 
in the company’s operation. Notwith- 
standing the economies put into effect 
by the company and an increase in the 
rate of fare effective May 27, 1924, 
there was a deficit of $405,230 for 1924. 


CONDENSED INCOME AND _ SURPLUS 
ACCOUNT, UNITED ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., YEAR ENDED 


DEC. 31, 1924 
Total revenue from all sources ......... $8,196,694 
Operating expenses.......... $6,660,236 
Depreciation and equalization 
FQUEPVER. 2. 25 0S. secc eee 861,699 
UD rh 336,570 
Bond interest and other deduc- 
tionsfromincome.......... 696,909 8,555,415 
Net loss from operations for 
BHO VORP. c2sc1. cet rerere e $358,720 
Add: Miscellaneous adjust- 
TRENLS once b es coe eeiag ab 46,510 
Deducted from surplus... $405,230 
Surplus account: 
Balance Jan. 1, 1924, per 
Ernst & Ernst report....... $1,465,690 
$1,060,459 
Add: Donations and claims.. .. 313,111 
Less: Adjustments for property 
PORBROLE 8 oot x Se ase 5 1,801 11,309 
$1,071,768 


Surplus Dec. 31, 1924....... 


Among the economies in operation 
the report states that at the close of 
1923, 28 of the company’s 60 trolley 
lines were under one-man operation 
and 43 lines were under one-man opera- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1924. Another economy, 
the reduction in the number of em- 
ployees, was necessary as a result of 
the increase in the establishment of 
one-man car lines. The report states 
that if a lower wage schedule and less 
arbitrary working conditions had been 
in effect the company would not have 
been forced to employ such drastic 
measures in the reduction of its forces 
and service and could have offered at 
least part time employment to many 
of those who were laid off indefinitely. 

In December, 1923, 83,817 bus-miles 
were operated and in December, 1924, 
the bus-miles operated exceeded 139,- 
000. -Most of the routes established 
in 1924 were in substitution for 
unprofitable trolley lines operating 
from populous into thinly settled subur- 
ban territory. These lines even under 
bus operation do not show a profit, but 
have substantially reduced losses. 


In respect to the policy of replacing 
trolley lines by bus lines, it is the com- 
pany’s opinion that in some cases buses 
are a satisfactory substitute for non- 
paying trolley lines operating into 
sparsely settled suburban territory, 
but that the important province of the 
bus really is as a supplement to the 
railway. Rather than discontinue trol- 
ley lines in suburban territories and 
leave a community without any public 
transportation facilities, the company 
replaced some suburban trolley lines 
with bus lines, and has, by so doing, 
either been able to make these lines 
meet the cost of service or to reduce 
losses very substantially. The company 
has also established bus service in com- 
munities which heretofore have had no 
public transportation facilities. These 
lines connecting with the trolley lines 
serve as feeders and thus supplement 
the existing system. 

The company explains the negotia- 
tions as to labor conditions and states 
that the outcome will probably be arbi- 
tration. ; 

The work of preparing its rate case 
was completed early in 1924 and on 
April 26 the company filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission new tariffs 
providing for a rate of fare which it 
was hoped would meet the cost of 
service, including a 6 per cent return 
on capital stock. After careful study 
an 8-cent cash fare with five tickets for 
35 cents was decided upon. The new 
tariff became effective on May 27. 
But the business depression of 1924 
curtailed the volume of traffic carried 
and this so reduced gross earnings that 
it was impossible to meet the full cost 
of service notwithstanding the adoption 
of operating economies and the increase 
in the rate of fare. 

The income and surplus account for 
1924 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Investment of Sun Life in Illinois 
Traction Explained 


Additional light has been shed on the 
interests which the Sun Life Insurance 
Company of Canada took in the financ- 
ing of the Illinois Traction Company, 
succeeded some time ago by the Illinois 
Power & Light Company. In an article 
in the Financial Post of Canada T. B. 
Macaulay, president of the Sun Life 
Insurance Company, is quoted as say- 
ing that big profits were made by the 
Sun Life on its investments in the 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company 
and in the Illinois Traction Company. 
He says that in all between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000 was made on its Illinois 
Traction investment. 

The Post contains some interesting 
history on the connection between the 
Sun Life Insurance Company and the 
Illinois Traction system. It states that 
the investment in the Illinois Traction 
caused criticisf of the Sun Life in some 
quarters and of Mr. Macaulay him- 
self. It was felt that the Sun Life was 
unwise in having so large a proportion 
of its investments in one company, 
especially in an American company, 
although at that time the Illinois Trac- 
tion investment represented a division 
of risk between companies serving 55 
different communities in five different 
states. These companies were all con- 
trolled by the Illinois Traction, but 


their businesses were varied and cov- 
ered the field of electric and gas gener- 
ation to a greater extent than the less 
profitable field of electric street railway 
operation. The Illinois Traction group 
of companies came through the storm 
of the after-war period successfully. 
Mr. Macaulay then saw that the time 
was ripe for the Sun Life to reap a 
profit on its investments in this group 
and he sold the holdings. A check for 
$30,903,881, representing part of the 
sale price, was given Mr. Macauley. 


Mr. Bodine as Public Service Director. 
—At the annual meeting of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey 
Newark, N. J., Samuel T. Bodine was 
elected a director to succeed Lewis 
Lillie. Other directors were re-elected. 


New Receiver Appointed.—J. P. Ingle, 
formerly general manager of the Jack- 
sonville Traction Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has suceeded E. J. Triay as 
receiver of the property. He was ap- 
pointed by Federal Judge Rydon M. 
Call. 


Seeks Appointment of Receivers.— 
A suit asking for appointment of a 
receiver for the Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was filed in Marion 
County Circuit Court at Indianapolis 
on April 10. Katherine Shriner of Bos- 
ton, Mass., is the plaintiff. Phillip 
McGowan, secretary of the company, 
declared the suit was a protest move 
on the part of a small minority of 
bondholders of the old Indianapolis 
& Northwestern Traction Company 
against extension. of bonds of the com- 
pany for a period of ten years. The 
Indianapolis & Northwestern was ab- 
sorbed by the Terre Haute, Indianapolis 
& Eastern Traction Company several 
years ago. Approximately 90 per cent 
of the bondholders agreed to the exten- 
sion, according to Secretary McGowan. 


Seeks to Abandon.—The New Jersey 
Interurban Company, Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has asked permission of the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
to abandon trolley tracks along the 
route from Phillipsburg through 
Stewartsville, New Village, Broadway, 
Washington and Port Colden. The com- 
pany suffered a loss of $17,000 in 1924, 
not including depreciation or payment 
of interest on funded debt. It asks to 
continue an emergency auto service 
pending a hearing on April 24 at Wash- 
ington, N. J. At this time counsel wi'l 
submit an application for the New 
Jersey Interurban Coach Company to 
operate buses over the above route. 


Right-of-Way to Be Sold.—A sheriff's 
sale of all the right-of-way and other 
property of the Jersey Central Traction 
Company, which formerly operated an 
electric railway from Red Bank to Key- 
port, Monmouth County, N. J., will be 
held at Freehold, N. J., on April 20 to 
satisfy a judgment of $19,483. The sale 
consists of all the right-of-way together 
with all the rails and ties, all the sid- 
ings and the bridges across the Shrews- 
bury River at Red Bank and over the 
railroad near Keyport. The sale will 
also take in any right or claim held by 
Herman Schlichting, who bought part 
of the right-of-way with the idea of 
operating straight gasoline cars over 
the route. 
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Personal Items 


Mr. Black Retires 


Head of San Francisco Road Gives Up 
Active Duties, but Continues 
with Engineering Firm 


Charles N. Black, president of the 
Market Street Railway, San Francisco, 
since 1922, has resigned and has been 
succeeded by Mason B. Starring, New 
York, president of the United Railways 
Investment Company, holding company 
of the San Francisco railway system. 
Mr. Black will remain a director. 

Mr. Black has been connected with 


Cc. N. Black 


the Market Street Railway in various 
eapacities for the last seventeen years. 
For many years he has been looking 
forward to the day when he could feel 
at liberty to relinquish the duties of 
business and devote the remaining 
period of his life to pursuits that ap- 
pealed to his personal taste. The 
present seemed an opportune time to 
put this plan into effect. 

The period covered by Mr. Black’s 
connection with the company was an 
unusually eventful one. It is beyond 
hope even to attempt to summarize the 
record of these years. Among the out- 
standing events, however, were the 
recovery of the company from the 
effects of the earthquake and fire and 
the construction of the first section of 
the municipal railway as an incident 
anticipatory of the San Francisco fair. 
This last-mentioned event brought the 
private company and the city into direct 
competition, but under Mr. Black’s di- 
rection, relations have been established 
between the company and the munic- 
ipality which are of the most cordial 
character. As Mr. Black sees it, there 
is no reason why this condition should 
not continue until there is developed a 
plan for a unified service which the 
interests of the city imperatively 
demand. 

Sight must not be lost, however, of 
the fact that the management has been 
eonfronted with other unusual operat- 
ing problems. San Francisco still has 
a 5-cent fare with a universal transfer, 


and this in spite of the fact that the 
cost of everything entering into the 
operation and maintenance of a street 
railroad is practically 100 per cent 
higher than before the World War. 
The results achieved have been attained 
only through the most drastic economy 
and the heartiest co-operation of the 
officials and other employees. 


Mr. BLACK A PIONEER 


As indicated previously, Mr. Black’s 
latest term of service as an executive 
of the Market Street Railway dates 
from July 1, 1922. His connection with 
the system there dates back to 1907, 
when he was called to take active oper- 
ating charge of the property. This con- 
nection terminated in 1916, when he re- 
signed as vice-president and general 
manager to become purchasing agent 
for the Allied Ordnance Department. 
Later he was commissioned in the 
United States Army and went overseas 
as assistant chief of ordnance in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. Before 
he went to San Francisco Mr. Black 
was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way, Kansas City, Mo., as well as vice- 
president of the Kansas City Electric 
Light Company. 

Mr. Black was graduated from Prince- 
ton in the arts course, and after a post- 


graduate course in engineering in that’ 


university he entered the employ of the 
Brush Electric Company and later went 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. He has been con- 
nected with Ford, Bacon & Davis, New 
York, since 1899, and is at present a 
vice-president of that firm, in which 
capacity he will continue. 

In 1915 Mr. Black was president of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. 


Morton H. Dean Succeeds 
Alexander Jackson in Newark 


Morton H. Dean has been appointed 
superintendent of time-tables Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J., suc- 
eeeding Alexander Jackson, whose 
resignation from this position was men- 
tioned in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
issue of April 11, page 602. Promotion 
to be the head of the time-table depart- 
ment comes to Mr. Dean as the cul- 
mination of nearly twenty years ex- 
perience in this work. His connection 
with the Public Service Railway dates 
from 1906, when he entered its employ 
soon after his graduation from school. 
During this entire time he has always 
been in the schedule department. 

Prior to his promotion Mr. Dean oc- 
eupied the position of chief clerk of the 
department. In this capacity he had 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
many perplexing problems connected 
with the preparation of time-tables for 
nearly 100 different car lines. 


William Owen has succeeded John H. 
Clark as claim agent of the Oakwood 
Street Railway, Dayton, Ohio. 
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G. W. Comfort Manager 
at Poughkeepsie 


G. W. Comfort has been appointed 
general manager of the Poughkeepsie & 
Wappingers Falls Railway, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., to succeed C. A. Brooks, 
who resigned recently to join the force 
of Fitkin & Company, New York, in 
charge of this railway property. 

The appointment of Mr. Comfort to 
this post is another instance of a pro- 
motion from the ranks of the J. G. 
White Management Corporation, which 
operates this property. Fifteen years 
ago or, to be exact, on Feb. 14, 1910, 
Mr. Comfort started in the employ of 
the J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion in its New York office as stenog- 
rapher. He was advanced from time to 
time as secretary to various officials, 
finally becoming executive secretary 


G. W. Comfort 


and general assistant to the president 
and vice-presidents of the J. G. White 
Management Corporation, being closely 
associated with Joseph K. Choate, vice- 
president. 

Part of Mr. Comfort’s duties in this 
capacity consisted in accompanying his 
superiors on general inspections of 
public utility properties and in assist- 
ing Mr. Choate as receiver of the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad and 
the Morris County Traction Company. 
On three different occasions Mr. Com- 
fort accompanied Mr. Choate to Nica- 
ragua, Central America, for the purpose 
of inspecting and reporting on the oper- 
ations of the Ferrocarril del Pacifico de 
Nicaragua, which property is also under 


the supervision of the J. G. White — 


Management Corporation. 


Mason B. Starring Succeeds 
C. N. Black at San Francisco 


Mason B. Starring, New York, presi- — 


dent of the United Railways Invest- 
ment Company, holding organization 
for the Market Street Railway, San 
Francisco, Cal., has been elected presi- 
dent of the company at San Francisco 
to succeed Charles N. Black, resigned. 

Mr. Starring is president of the Cali- 


fornia Corporation, California Railway © 


& Power Company, Sierra & San Fran- 
cisco Power Company and is identified 
in an official capacity with eight other 
large enterprises, including such welll 
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known companies as the Philadelphia 
Company, Duquesne Light Company, 
and the Pittsburgh Railways. 

Mr. Starring was also elected to the 
board of directors of the Market Street 
Railway, 
caused by the resignation of B. S&S. 
Ginness of New York City. 


W.S. W. Edgar has succeeded T. A. 


_Ferneding as secretary of the City 


Railway, Dayton, Ohio. 

Allen P. Parker is now president of 
the Waterbury & Milldale Tramway, 
Waterbury, Conn., succeeding C. H. 
Clark, deceased. 


Abram A. Nesbitt has succeeded F. 
M. Kirby as president of the Wilkes- 
Barre Railway, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. E. 
L. Hossler has been appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation. 


H. E. Ross, who has been auditor of 
the City Railway, Dayton, Ohio, for 
some time, was recently made treasurer 
of the company. 


E. W. Jennison has been appointed 
engineer of maintenance of way of the 
Bangor Railway & Electric Company, 
Bangor, Me. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds W. E. Hooper, who had the title 
of chief engineer. 


A. W. Allen of the McGraw-Hill pub- 


lications has been appointed assistant 
editor of the ELectric RAILWAY 


_JOURNAL and Bus Transportation with 


headquarters at San Francisco. In 
1917 he was engaged in private engi- 
neering practice in New York. He 
joined the McGraw-Hill forces in 1918 
as metallurgical editor of Engineering 
& Mining Journal. Mr. Allen attended 
Plymouth Technical School and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England. 


Samuel Hutchinson of Kansas City 
has been appointed by Governor Baker 
of Missouri, on April 13, a member of 
the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion. He succeeds R. H. Musser of 
Plattsburg. Hutchinson and Musser 
are Democrats. Governor Baker also 
plans to name a Democrat to succeed 
Commissioner Edward J. Bean, Demo- 
erat, of De Soto, Mo., who retired from 
the commission April 14. It is ex- 
pected that this vacancy will be filled by 
a St. Louisan, as that city is without 
representation on the board. The Re- 
publican members of the board are: 
Thomas J. Brown, Charleston, Mo., 
chairman; Dudley Calfee of Jefferson 
City and Almon Ing, Poplar Bluff. 


J. P. Ingle has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Jacksonville Traction Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla., to succeed the 
late E. J. Triay. Mr. Ingle has been 
connected with the company since 1922, 
going to Jacksonville from Haverhill, 
where he held the position of general 
manager with the Haverhill Gas & 
Lighting Company, also a Stone & 
Webster property. For eleven years 
previous to his Haverhill connection he 
had been in Keokuk, Iowa, where he 
went as superintendent of the Keokuk 
Electric Company. In 1914 he became 
general superintendent and in 1915 
manager of the company. At one time 
he was associated with the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company, the Gas Light Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ga., and_ the 
Baton Rouge Electric Company, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


succeeding to the vacancy” 
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Another Job for Mr. Hawley 


Head of Consolidated Car Heating 
Company Made a Member of 
Albany Port Commission 


Cornell S. Hawley, the versatile 
president of the Consolidated Car Heat- 
ing Company, Albany, N. Y., and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
presided at the victory luncheon at 
Albany, on April 8, at which Albany 
celebrated its achievement in winning 
federal authorization for the deep river 
channel and creation by the state of 
the Albany Port Commission. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Hawley will in no way be 
responsible if that city does not achieve 
the full measure of greatness as a port 
that rightfully belongs to it. As presi- 
dent of the Albany Chamber of Com- 


Cc. S. Hawley 


merce and member of the Port Commis- 
sion, Mr. Hawley has thrown himself 
wholeheartedly into the work of mak- 
ing the dream come true that Albany 
has cherished for many, many years, 
the dream of a port that will accom- 
modate all but the very largest of the 
vessels that enter the port of New 
York. To accomplish this work $11,- 
200,000 has been appropriated for deep- 
ening the Hudson for a distance of 
about 30 miles between Hudson and 
Albany by providing a 27-ft. channel at 
low water, 300 ft. in width. Five com- 
missioners will control the work, four 
from Albany and one from Rensselaer. 
It will probably require five years to 
complete the undertaking. Just now the 
commissioners are looking for a port 
engineer. 

To Mr. Hawley the port work is the 
big thing. Even a contemplated trip 
to Europe, long anticipated by him, has 
been put aside in the better interest of 
Albany. It is a Hawley habit to follow 
through. Important as is Mr. Hawley’s 
present port work, it is only*one of the 
many activities of the man. He is not 
all business—far from it. His cham- 
ber of commerce work and his port 
work prove that, but even they are only 
instances. In the past he has been fuel 
administrator of Albany and during the 
war was treasurer of the Remington 
Arms U. M. C. Company. It has been 
said of him that he can “swing a mean 
mashie” and he has been known to do 
it at the Atlantic City conventions of 
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the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. So Mr. Hawley has not for- 
gotten how to relax, either. 

Mr. Hawley was born in Waterford, 
Saratoga County, New York, and as a 
young man went to Washington, D.C., 
to study law. At Georgetown Univer- 
sity he gained the degree of LL.B., and 
at Columbia law school, now the George 
Washington law school, he received the 
degree of LL.M. In 1898 he was 
admitted to the bar in Washington and 
in 1900 he passed the formal require- 
ments for practicing law in-New York 
State. But business beckoned to Mr. 
Hawley and he took a position with the 
Consolidated Car Heating Company in 
the sales department. Later he man- 
aged the company at Albany for four 
years and then became president of the 
Laconia Car Company. His work dur- 
ing the war has already been men- 
tioned. After the war Mr. Hawley re- 
turned to the Consolidated Car Heating 
Company. Such, very briefly, is the 
record of this man, to whom business 
has been only the means to the much 
greater end of using his talents in the 
interests of his fellow man. 


Joseph P. Autenreith, Jersey City, 
N. J., has been elected to succeed Harry 
V. Osborne as chairman of the Board 
of Public Utilities Commissioners of 
New Jersey. Former Congressman 
Charles Browne, Princeton, N. J., is 
the new member of the commission. 

E. H. Maggard is president of the 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa _ Railroad, 
Petaluma, Cal., in addition to general 
manager. Mr. Maggard was appointed 
general manager of the property early 
in 1916. Ata very early age he entered 
the service of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway at Dennison, Tex., as 
call boy and served until 1893, when he 
became a clerk in the freight office of 
the Southern Pacific at Houston. Later 
he became identified with the El Paso 
& Northeastern Railway at El Paso 
and in 1907 entered the employ of the 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railway as 
general freight and passenger agent. 
He continued in that capacity until 
promoted to the office of general man- 
ager, to succeed the late Elmer M. Van 
Frank, who was president and general 
manager of the company. Mr. Mag- 
gard sueceeds Thomas MacClay as 
president. 

meer aa 


Obituary 


Amzi Smith, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Johnston City 
Traction Corporation, Johnston City, 
Tenn., in 1923, died recently at Johns- 
ton City. He was vice-president and 
general manager of the Tennessee 
Eastern Electric Company. At one 
time Mr. Smith was connected with the 
street railway system in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ralph C. Davidson, safety engineer 
American Abrasive Metals Company, 
died at his home in Plainfield, N. J., on 
April 15 after an illmess of two days. 
He had been with the American Abra- 
sive Metals Company since Jan. 1, 1918, 
and for ten years prior to that he was 
with the American Mason Safety 
Tread Company. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Watchful Waiting on Coal 


Union Miners Unwilling to Reopen Jack- 
sonville Agreement—Washington 
May Intervene 


With one year’s experience of the 
much-discussed Jacksonville agreement 
the status of the coal situation in this 
country remains practically unchanged. 
Although many opinions have been 
broadcast to the effect that some steps 
would have to be taken to relieve the 
coal operators of such overwhelming 
obligations as were part of the settle- 
ment made on Feb. 18, 1924, when the 
bituminous wage scale was renewed for 
a term of three years by miners and 
operators of the central competitive 
field, the fact remains that the agree- 
ment, binding the coal operators to a 
three-year contract at wartime wages, 
is in effect and is unlikely to be suc- 
ceeded by any other settlement in the 
near future. 

While it is evident that the union 
operators are in many instances being 
forced to close down their mines in the 
face of non-union competition, Illinois 
and Indiana are unwilling to come for- 
ward and seek an adjustment because 
it would put them in a weak position 
for bargaining with the union. They 
hope the union will soon weaken and 
ask a wage change. They prefer to 
bear the terrific inroads the wages 
make in their profits and work out 
quietly possible curtailments to offset 
the high wage expense. On the other 
hand, the miners in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania are unwilling 
to take the initial step which might 
lead to an amicable solution. Their 
labor leaders proclaim the Jacksonville 
agreement a panacea for the excessive 
production of the country, but the non- 
union mines in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia are paying low wages, meeting 
the freight rates and forcing the union 
mines to live out of their capital. 

The operators of Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania suppliantly asked a wage 
conference but President Lewis of the 
union refused. 

It was recently stated that the ad- 
ministration at Washington, acting 
through Secretary Hoover, would 
shortly have a new coal policy ready. 
Just how this will affect the issue is 
problematical. The government sees 
the seriousness of the situation, but has 
made no indication that it will interfere 
in the matter. Embarrassment has 
been felt by Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania operators who have done the 
seeking, and the hands of the men are 
pretty tightly tied, since their leaders 
have political consequence to face. 

In some districts the men have found 
employment in the steel plants, but in 
others operators are turning their 
mines over to the employees to manage 
and operate. These experiments in co- 
operative production have not proved 


altogether successful. In Indiana this 
plan has been condemned by officials of 
the union, who have moved to check 
what they term abuses of the system 
which involve the working of mines by 
union miners on shares and in violation 
of union laws. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, re- 
cently summed up the situation. He 
said that previous to the Jacksonville 
agreement the law of supply and 
demand had been defeated by a strike 
practically every year; that the Jack- 
sonville agreement meant no strike and 
no accompanying boost in prices for the 
next three years, and this meant that 
uneconomic mines unable to take ad- 
vantage of periodic famines and in- 
creased prices would gradually be 
forced out of the field. “This may 
sound like harsh medicine,” he claimed, 
“but is just as harsh for the miner who 
has to find a new job and move his 
family as it is for the owner who has 
to abandon his mine. It was unsound 


national economics to keep 40 per cent 
too many mines in operation and 150,- 
000 extra men in an industry which did 
not need them.” 

According to Coal Age, if union 
mines have been forced to close solely 
because they have been paying the 
union scale and not because they are 
inherently high-cost mines, then it is 
to the public interest that they be re- 
opened, “but a wage cut carried so far 
that high-cost mines could be reopened 
admittedly would not be best for the 
country as a whole, nor to the union 
operators nor the union men.” Further, 
it believes that a conference should 
recognize that some of the elimination 
of excess mines has been a good thing. 
Its effort should not be to get all the 
union mines into operation, but to take 
action calculated to encourage the best 
to run full time. All this will mean a 
change in the wage policy of the union. 
That magazine thinks, further, that the 
union could well afford to concede lower 
rates to those mines that could guar- 
antee steady employment. A change in 
the policy of the United Mine Workers 
would mean that the union would at- 
tempt to obtain steady work and steady 
pay only for the number of men needed 
by the industry rather than to get some 
work and some pay for every miner. 
Meanwhile, conjecture and opinion go 
on and the Jacksonville agreement re 
‘mains in effect. 


Elimination of Waste in Industry 


Hoover, Swope and Green Discuss Methods of Increasing Production 


by Collective Effort—Costs 
Efficiency in 


ASTE elimination and the mini- 

mizing of industrial controversy 
were discussed from the sides of em- 
ployer, employee and the public at the 
first Industrial Round Table of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, in New York, 
on April 11. Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Gerard Swope, 
president of the General E'ectric Com- 
pany, gave the viewpoints of the public 
and of the employer respectively, while 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, spoke 
regarding the attitude of labor toward 
industrial controversy and waste elim- 
ination. 

Mr. Hoover’s text was that the 
greatest opportunity for increased 
wages and higher standards of living 
for the worker lay in eliminating in- 
dustrial wastes. These wastes can be 
reduced only by _ collective’ effort. 
“They contain,” he declared, “the para- 
dox that if we save collectively, we 
will have more goods and services to 
expend individually.” Illustrating the 
possibilitjes, he commented on the fine 
showing of our railways in the last 
three years. They have handled a 14 
per cent increase in gross operating 
expenses. Rates have been decreased 
more than 5 per cent, the hours of the 
workers have decreased and the wage 
has increased slightly. Service to the 
community has been immeasurably im- 
proved, and all this due to great effort 
in management and the co-operation of 


the employees and of the community it- 


Can Be Lowered by Greater 
Manufacture 


self. He cited also the waste elimina- 
tion efforts under way in the construc- 
tion industry as typical of effective 
effort. 

He declared that there is hope that 
America is finding a solution of the 
problem of securing social satisfaction 
with the preservation of private indus- 
try, of initiative and full development 
of the individual. This is being brought 
about by recognition of the identity of 
interest of employer and employed and 
the effort to organize that identity in 
order to limit the area of conflict. 
Waste elimination is one of the sub- 
jects in which there is identity of in- 
terest. 


MAKING THE EMPLOYEE THINK 


Mr. Swope maintained that waste 
elimination can be greatly furthered if 
the thought of the workers can be di- 
rected to the subject. He related that 
in an organization of 60,000 workers, 
8,000 suggestions were received in 1923 
and 10,000 in 1924. Of these 5,000 had 
been put in practice, and $100,000 had 
been paid, over and above wages, to 
the workers who had made the sugges- 
tions. He stood, he declared, for lower 
selling prices of commodities and 
showed that lower prices are not in- 
compatible with higher wages. Incan- 
descent lamps, for example, are now 
cheaper than they were before the 
war, yet the earnings of the workers 
have increased 100 per cent. 
“labor content” of each lamp, however, 
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has been decreased. This has been 
brought about by more efficient meth- 
ods. 

Commenting on selling prices, 
Swope added: 

“We have a great advantage 
America in having a large population 


Mr. 


in 


becoming constantly more homogene- 


ous, speaking at all events one lan- 
guage, existing under the same political 
institutions, having common ideals and 
with a high standard of living. This 
makes it possible to market a standard 
product, bringing in its train the ad- 
vantages of quantity production, in 
which field the manufacturing com- 
panies throughout the United States 
have taken the lead. 

“The problem still before us is to 
reduce selling prices so as constantly 
to reach a larger and larger circle of 
buyers, and this means not only the 
advancement in manufacturing proc- 
esses but also reduction in cost so as 
to enable us to distribute our product 
at a lower selling price. Reductions in 
cost do not necessarily mean increased 
profits to the manufacturer; they may, 
to a certain extent, but lower costs 
must sooner or later always be re- 
flected in lower selling -prices. Not 
only is this a fact as gained from ex- 
perience, but it will be seen that this is 
very desirable from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer as the market is 
thereby enlarged, with the possibility 
of still further reducing the manufac- 
turing and distributing costs.” 

He closed his remarks with a dis- 
cussion of the larger value of workers’ 
suggestions and of ‘the relations be- 
tween management and employee: 

“The effect upon the organization of 
these suggestions by workmen is of 
even greater importance than the re- 
duction in cost and the monetary re- 
wards to the men, because of the stim- 
ulation to the men themselves and to 
the esprit de corps of the organization 
as a whole, because of the recognition 
that the workingman is a live, integral 
part of the business and may con- 
tribute to a greater extent than he has 
heretofore in its upbuilding. This gives 
the workingman a greater interest and 
keener sense of enjoyment from his 
work, as he feels that he has made a 
constructive contribution. The recog- 
nition that has come to him is not only 
appreciated but causes him to be re- 
spected by his associates.” 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR 


Mr. Green declared at the outset that 
labor believes that production costs 
should be lowered through the promo- 
tion of efficiency in workmanship and 
management, the elimination of waste 
and the introduction of economy proc- 
esses. Unreasonable competition is one 
of the primary causes of waste, lead- 
ing even to a disregard of human life 
and human welfare. He cited a great 
basic industry (admitting after his 
address that it was the bituminous coal 
mining industry) in which, as the re- 
sult of competition, there is at present 
shocking disorganization and human 
suffering. Since labor organizations 
eannot be destroyed, why not, he 
pleaded, “recognize their value and 
merit and accept from them the bene- 
fits they can give through their organ- 
ized effort?” 


The workers realize that their wel- 
fare in a great measure depends upon 
the maintenance of peace in industry. 
They have believed that it could better 
be maintained through collective bar- 
gaining. He insisted that efforts of 
employers to prevent the organization 
of workers is a waste of time, money 
and effort that should be eliminated. 
“Labor,” he declared dramatically, ‘‘i 
not un-American. It is sound, construc- 
tive, practical and rational. It has been 
forced to take a militant attitude in 
order to maintain its very existence. 
It does not want to waste its energies 
in industrial conflicts. It understands 
fully the costs of industrial strife, but 
it is determined to assert its right to 
organize and bargain collectively, re- 
gardless of cost or sacrifice. 

“T am confident that we can mini- 
mize industrial controversy through a 
proper regard and recognition of the 
rights of both employers and employees. 
The right of the employer to manage 
his industry, to control it and to re- 
ceive a fair profit upon his investment 
should be maintained and recognized. 
The right of the employees to organize, 
to bargain collectively, to be repre- 
sented in conference with employers, 
through their chosen representatives, 
is a right which should be readily ac- 
corded and completely recognized. 
religious observance of these rights will 
do more to minimize industrial con- 
troversy than the application of any 
rule or formula. 

“Supplementing the recognition of 
these simple rights must come under- 
standing, co-operation and the mani- 
festation of a mutuality of interest in 
the management and conduct of indus- 
try. Good faith and good will must be 
firmly established. Perfect candor must 
characterize the attitude and relation- 
ship of both employers and employees.” 
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Fageol Gas-Electric Bus Makes 
Test Run 


A trial run of the first Fageol gas- 
electric bus was recently made from 
Kent, Ohio, to Albany, N. Y., via Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia and New York 
City. This was a 30-passenger single- 
deck bus built for the Capital District 
Transportation Company, a subsidiary 
of the United Traction Company, Al- 
bany. The bus and electrical equipment 
were assembled at the Fageol factory 
at Kent. At the time this was done it 
was not known that the bus would be 
run under its own power to Albany. 
The total mileage for the trip was 646, 
which was covered at an. average speed 
of 18.3 m.p.h. 

The start from the factory was made 
without any previous tryout of either 
mechanical or electrical equipment 
other than a short run of approximately 
10 miles. En route a difficult climb to 
the top of Ligonier Mountain was made 
under very slippery conditions with 
nearly an inch of ice and snow on the 
road. It was found under these circum- 
stances that the best results were ob- 
tained by starting the motors in parallel 
rather than in series. A very long 
grade was negotiated just beyond Mc- 
Connellsburg, which took 25 minutes to 
ascend. In descending the grade the 
regenerative brake was used to good 
advantage. The bus was held down to 
a speed of about 5 m.p.h. and between 
85 and 100 amp. of regeneration cur- 
rent was flowing continuously during 
the descent. 

Demonstrations were made before the 
officials of the Public Service Railway in 
Newark and of the Third Avenue Rail- 
way in New York City. An interesting 
test was made on Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, where the bus was 
stopped midway on a 15 per cent grade 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MATERIAL PRICES—APRIL 14, 1925 


Metals—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb.. tis 13.50 

Dea Wnaniareelh Ln Cnr ae 8.125 
Niokel cents per Ab. 31.00 
Zine, cents perlb..... £32 
Tin, ‘Straits, cents per lb. > 50.50 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents per lb.. 27.00 
Babbitt metal, warehouse, cents per lb.: 

ale Grad Olen meccrieictt se! ohn aineeasisicke steers 60.00 

Commeroiahts. soccer ste os. cs cincls eines 28.00 

Bituminous Coal 

Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

MOC ee 5 le Sra sw cian isis ware gS $4.35 
Somerset minerun, Boston. .............- 2.125 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh. . . 1.825 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago. . 2.125 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago. .. 1.90 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City. ... 2.75 

Track Materials—Pittsburgh 

Standard steel rails, grosston............. $43.00 
Railroad spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, 

CO yg eee NR Bea eine 2.95 
Tie latee flat type), cents perlb.. sie 2,425 
Ang ebarscentsperlb.................-+ 2edd 

bolts and ne Pittsburgh base, cents, lb. 4.075 
Steel bars, cents perlb................--- 2.10 
Ties, white oak, eo 6in.x8 in.x8} ft... $1.50 

Hardware—Pittsbur ae 
Wire nails, base per keg. . Resear 2.85 
Sheetiron (28 gage), cents per Thies 3.40 
Sheet iron, galvanized (28gage), gents per|b. 4,50 
Galvanizec barbed wire, cents per lb.. 3.55 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents per Ib.. 2.60 
Waste—New York 
Waste, wool, cents perlb..........-.-...- 16 
Waste, cotton (100 Ib. bale), cents per Ib.: 
POURS ence Moin Cieiscliinie's alc nlniate ees e 13-19 
Cnloratir geen eta aleeclone watewpie sa 10-15 


Paints, Putty and Glass—New York 


Linseed oil (5 bbl. lots), per gal.. nAnge ls 69 
Whitelead sie keg), cents per lb.. 0.1575 
Turpentine (bbl lots), per gal... 0.94 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 
three brackets, A quality, discount*..... 84.0% 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 
three brackets, B ayality discount*... 86.0% 
Car window glass, (double strength) all 
sizes, A quality, discount*. ............. 85.0% 
Putty, 1001b. tins, cents perlb............ 46 
* Prices f.o.b. works, boxing charges extra. 
Wire—New York 
cope er wire base, cents perlb... 15,875 
er-covered wire, No. 14, per |. 000: ft. $6.65 
Wintel wire base, cents perlb.. bok 18.50 
Paving Materials 
Paving stone, granite, 4x8x4, f.o.b. 

Chicago, dressed, persq.yd............. meta 
Common, persq.y maietn states tarate a ora 28 
Wood block eety 33, 16 lb. treatment, $2.82 

Paving hick k tix8ix4, N. Y., per 1,000 in 

Garloed lols cc hs. oe isdn Dalen a de 51.00 
Paving Bae 3}x8ix3 N.Y., per 1000 in 

Garload:lotase Se x oot eee 45.00 
Crushed stone, i-in., carload lots, N. Yes 

Mer. OW YO eee oe eee cote e 1.85 
Cement, Chicago consumers’ net prices, 

without bagaciet. tees cae ees 2.20 
Gravel, 3-in., cu.yd., f.o.b. N. Y.........-. 1.75 
Sand cw ydos Ni Menta caiaee cians « seats 1.00 


Old Metals—New York and Chicago 


Heavy copper, cents per aR 11.00 
Light copper, cents per lb.. 9.125 
Heavy brass, cents perlb...............-+ 6.50 
Zino, old scrap, cents perlb............... 4.125 
Lead, cents per lb. (heavy)........-....-- 6.125 
Steel car axles, Chicago, net ton....... $16.25 
Cast iron car wheels, Chicago, gross ton... . 16.25 
Rails (short), Chicago, gross ton...... ae 18.75 
Rails, (relaying), Chicago, gross ton. . 25.50 
Machine turnings, Chicago, gross ton 10,25 
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and started with the motors in series. 
The ascent was made easily with ap- 
proximately 20 passengers. 

Details of the equipment of this bus 
are given below: 


Equipment Pounds 
Chassis, Fageol double-deck type... ..... 
Body, single-deck street car type: 

total weight, less electrical equip- 

TTLOINE a iicse wioieie lovewtoisietele soi elese ede ts 12,390 
Generator, GE-1098, Model 36-A-5; 

rated 125 volt, 200 amp., 1,200 

DEIN oT cps Waa te feta eine ca uinpane Semaine 900 
Motors, two GH-1079, Model 36-A-6; 

rated 125 volt, 85 amp. 1,550 r.p.m. 890 
Controller, S-157, Form A, with 

wiring and resistance unit....... 100 

Total weight) 7)... .bsl sess ccsse 14,280 
Reduction, dual drive, Timken worm Bad hI 
WEEOO IG v2.2 ited tpis erste aie in ememeetete 34 in 


The following additional features 
were also included: Dual spring sus- 
pension without air shock absorbers; 
hot air heating system using radiator 
fan for supply of fresh air;  thermo- 
static control of gasoline preheating 
device. 


Municipal Railway Car Purchase 
Still Undecided 


Authorization is being awaited from 
the Board of Supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for the purchase of fifteen 
new cars for the Municipal Railway. It 
is understood that the new cars will be 
of a type similar to those purchased 
for use on the Geary Street line under 
the last appropriation. These cars were 
built by the Bethlehem Construction 
Company in San Francisco. They are 
47.1 ft. long, 9.24 ft. wide and have ply- 
wood veneer tops. They are of semi- 
steel construction, each with a capacity 
of 50 passengers. 

It is understood that the cars will 
cost about $17,000 each.. The railway 
bureau engineers of the San Francisco 
engineer’s office urge that the money 
to pay for them be taken from the de- 
preciation fund instead of financing the 
purchase through the sale of bonds. 
The cars are badly needed, but so far 
the suvervisors have not seen fit to act. 


Rolling Stock 


Pittsburgh Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has placed an order for 103 new cars. 
Of this number 83 will be multiple-unit 
one-man, two-man, low-floor, center-exit 
cars for city service. The remaining 
twenty will be of the same general 
type, but designed for interurban 
service. 

Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., through the Atlanta Coach 
Company, a newly organized subsidiary, 
has ordered fifteen double-deck Fageol 
buses with General Electric gasoline- 
electric drive. Each coach will seat 58 
passengers. The lower deck seats will 
‘be finished in leather, while the upper 
deck will be provided with slat seats. 
A new type of canopy top will act as 
a means of protection for the passen- 
gers against sun and rain. The coaches 
will be so arranged that they can be 
operated by one man, with the entrance 
at the front. The exteriors will be of 
the same shade of green that is used 
on the street cars. Instead of reaching 
the upper deck by a back stairway, the 
entrance will be through the inside of 
the coach and thence up the stairway. 


In this way one man can handle the 
passengers for both decks. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has ordered 
ten 25-passenger Fageol buses of the 
rear observation type for use out of 
Milwaukee on its Waukesha and Madi- 
son lines. 


Track and Line 


Owensboro, Ky.—It is reported that 
the contract for construction of an 84- 
mile railroad between Owensboro, Ky., 
and Elnora, Ind., to cost approximately 
$7,000,000, has been let to Paul Mere- 
dith, Indianapolis contractor. The road 
will be known as the Owensboro, Rock- 
port & Chicago Railway. The project, 
backed by English interests, includes 
construction of a combination railroad 
and highway bridge across the Ohio 
River at Rockport, Ind. References to 
this project have been made in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Aug. 2 and Dee. 27, 1924, pages 180 and 
1089. 

Iowa Southern Utilities Company, 
Centerville, Iowa, is planning extensive 
improvement and repair work on the 
tracks of its Burlington railway system. 
D. D. Bensinger of the Iowa Southern 
Utilities Company said that material 
was being purchased for maintenance 
of the tracks. 


Spokane & Eastern Railway & Power 
Company -Inland Empire Railroad, 
Spokane, Wash., have been authorized 
by the trustees to spend $125,000 on 
new bridges, building and track im- 
provements. This sum is $50,000 larger 
than the budget outlay for improve- 
ments authorized last year. In addi- 
tion to the budget totals, trackwork, 
bridge repairs and tie replacement to 
the amount of $125,000 were begun in 
March. This includes the placing of 
75,000 new ties and various items of 
bridge and structural upkeep. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has practically completed plans for re- 
building the carhouse destroyed by fire 
several weeks ago.’ It is thought that 
the last set of plans submitted by the 
architects, Shourds-Stoner Company, 
will be selected. According to pre- 
liminary estimates the structure will 
cost $50,000. At the time of the fire 
the loss was estimated at $200,000. 

Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Company, Findlay, Ohio, is 
spending $175,000 in betterments and 
extensions for its power plant in 
Findlay. 


Trade Notes 


J. J. Flaherty, formerly in charge of 
welding for the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass., has accepted an 
appointment as director of sales for the 
Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Eisemann Magneto Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., has announced that A. E. 
Berdon has become associated with it in 


the capacity of assistant chief engineer. 
Mr. Berdon’s engineering experience 
has been varied. He was at one time 
associated with the Self-Feeding Va- 
porizer Corporation, Dodge Brothers at 
Detroit and the Remy Electric Company 
at Anderson, Ind. 


Gold Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced 
that W. H. Ivers has again become 
associated with it. He will be located 
at St. Louis and will represent the 
territory formerly represented by W. J. 
Roehl. 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced that 43 em- 
ployees have received Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation awards for having made 
most signal contributions toward the 
increase of the company’s efficiency or 
progress in the electrical art during 
1924. Twelve of the prizes were won 
by shopmen, five by foremen, fifteen by 
engineers and seven by commercial 
men. Four special awards were made 
for the presentation of papers at com- 
pany meetings. With each certificate 
of award there is a prize of $250. 

Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced that J. A. 
Gelzer, for many years connected with 
the Wagner automotive sales depart- 
ment, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the automotive division, with 
headquarters at the home office. 


New Advertising Literature 


Julius Andrae & Sons Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced that its 
new electrical supply catalog No. 58 is 
available for distribution. 


Crouse - Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has issued Folder No. 22 and 
Bulletin No. 2070 on condulets for stock 
bin installation. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has issued Bulletin 
No. 331, containing useful information 
on track materials and contractors’ 
equipment. 

Northeast Electric Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has just published an 
elaborately issued circular on its start- 
ing, lighting and ignition apparatus as 
well as its horns and speedometers for 
buses and other automobiles. 


Templeton, Kenly & Company, Ltd., 
Chicago, IIl., have issued a bulletin, 
called “A Safety Suggestion,’ concern- 
ing all types of double-acting tripping 
track jacks. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has reprinted a paper entitled “The 
Advantages of Buying Renewal Parts 
from the Manufacturer Most Interested 
in Their Performance,” presented by 
H. R. Meyer at the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Street Railway Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of Mr. Meyer’s 
paper was to present some ideas that 
would help further to decrease main- 
tenance costs, secure more reliable per- 
formance and bring about a general 
lowering of first cost of renewal parts 
and the original equipments. The 
author discussed briefly the economies 
of the subject involved, quantity manu- 
facture, overstocking due to internal 
manufacture and service in their rela- 
tion to renewal parts. 
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A Modern City Car 


Electric railways are mov- 
ing forward. There is a de- 
mand for urban transporta- 
tion. facilities which can be 
met in the only practical and — 


efficient method of handling — 


large crowds en masse. The 
modern type car is designed 
to facilitate quick loading 
and unloading of passen- 


i THE 4. G. BRILL COMPANY fl 


PHILADELPHIA, I PA. 


ut ee ee — 
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G.C. KUHLMAN CaR Co. 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 


gers, which means less traffic 


congestion. 


Brooklyn’s recent order for 
150 cars and 620 Brill 77-E-1 
Low-level Trucks to be built 
in our Philadelphia Plant is 
representative of the mod- 


ern spirit. New equipment 
of the modern type go a long 
‘way toward success in mer- 


chandising transportation. 


— Wason MAnrc Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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ool Have you taken full advantage ~ 
of the modern railway motor? 
YF not, hasten the time when you will use | Pe ba } i 
modern motors to the utmost. For modern ‘3 
equipment pays. _ 


Statistics show that maintenance and inspection er: 
- costs for the modern G-E Railway Motor — Ae 
average only $35 a year. This justifies — + 
replacement of old motors from the financial — 


7 } — a wc . a 7 be LA s a an a% 
standpoint—not to mention service improve- a 
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ment, which is also assured. ao tis 


the railways in this country, saving e 
every day. peer . a Be a: 
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